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Faith ought to show itself at its best when the need 
of it is greatest. Hence it is that when everything 
' seems to go against us we ought to be surest that all 
is going well; for, at such a time above all others, it 
is clear that God is choosing for us, since we should 
never have chosen this for ourselves. 


It is a mark of a chaste and truthful mind, not to 
use startling and glowing words except where the 
thought sustains and demands them. On the other 
hand, it is the mark of an ambitious or immature 
mind to adorn its utterance on every opportunity 
with fulsome and gorgeous speech. If we cultivate 
purity and truthfulness of thought, we shall treasure 
our most precious gems of expression too highly to 
display them on any ordinary occasion. 


Every one who does his own work well or badly 
thereby increases or diminishes the value of the work 
of others, however distantly their work may seem to be 
related to his. An artist may paint the main figure 
of his, picture quite admirably in itself; but if his 
background is badly conceived and done, the work 


work in the world is a background to every one else’s 
work, as truly as it is the main figure to the worker 
himself. No one’s work can be viewed alone, as no 
one act of any person can be viewed alone, in his own 
life history. “There is not a red Indian,” says Car- 
lyle, “ hunting by Lake Winnipic who can quarrel 
with his squaw but the whole world must smart for 
it.” And he might have added, there is not a man of 
any race or color who does a kindly act but that the 
whole world is profited by it. 


Some men enjoy work as work, and are glad to 
have a part in it. But more men enjoy watching 
others work, and will even endure hardship for the 
sake of seeing a job of work completed. If a heavy 
stone column is being raised in front of a new build- 
ing, or an iron safe is being lifted to the upper win- 
dow of a warehouse, men will gather to watch it; and 
there are those who will swelter under a burning sun 
by the hour, or will stand in a drizzling rain, to see 
the busy workers finish that undertaking, when it 
would be difficult to get one in five of those watchers 
to do an honest-job of work for a reasonable amount 
of wages. And so it is in duty-doing generally. Not 
all of us are ready to do our own share of service, at 
the wages God proffers; but most of us are glad to 
watch others do their share of service, even though 
we have no part in the profits. 


It is one thing to admit that an agency is not 
accomplishing all that it ought to, but it is quite 
another thing to claim that that agency is a failure. 
Any sensible man will admit that neither the pulpit 
nor the Sunday-school is doing all that it might do 
for the religious training of the community; but no 
sensible man ought to say that either the pulpit or 
the Sunday-school is a failure. One of these agencies 
is just as likely to be a success, and just as likely to 
be a failure, as the other; and both of them are 
above suspicion of failure. The Lord Bishop of 
Borthurst said recently, in a public address: “I am 
a firm believer in the general work and success of 
Sunday-schools.” And he added, “We may talk, 
and talk easily and fluently, about the Sunday-school 
system being a failure; but itis another thing to 
prove it such.” In saying that, the Lord Bishop 
gave evidence of his own good sense, even though he 
spoke of an agency that needs no man’s endorsement, 
any more than the pulpit does. 


There is a gain in doing one thing at a time, and 
in giving one’s undivided attention to that one thing. 
But in order to give oue’s whole attention properly 
to one thing it is often necessary to have one’s mind 
on several things at the same time. A man starts to 
cross the street in a crowded city, where the cable 
cars are running quickly in both directions. The 
only thing he is living for just then is to reach the 
other side of the street ; but unless he looks at least 
three ways,—across the street, up the street, and down 
the street,—and makes sure that the way will be clear 
for him without interruption from any one of those 
directions, he may not reach the other side of the 
street alive ; and so he will fail of accomplishing the 
one thing he was living for, through not having at 
least three things in mind at the same time. So it is 
in wellnigh every sphere of life, he who would con- 





upon the main figure is largely lost. Every one’s 


has to do for the moment, must have in mind the 
whole sweep of the circle which his point of view 
concenters. 


It is not always easy to determine the principles 

that should underlie a course of action ; but it is even 

less easy to be prompt in applying familiar principles 

in determining a course of action. For instance, 
many a one knows or feels it to be true that “love 
grows by serving.” But the knowing of the principle 
is as far as the average man or woman usually gets. 
Suppose, however, a child seems distant, or want- 
ing in demonstrations of affection for a parent; or 
suppose the children in a Sunday-school class seem 
hopelessly lacking in interest both in their class work 
and in their teacher personally. Will not the child’s 
love grow by serving, as well as the parent’s and the 
teacher’s? It is an easy matter to make a ‘child be- 
lieve that he can be helpful and that you would 
appreciate his help. Many a little boy is rejoiced 
and uplifted by being told that he was a real help to 
his papa or his mamma. Many an unruly scholar 
has been tamed and won by being put in the light of 
a helper to his teacher. But it is the spontaneous 
heart service, rather than the formal obedience to the 
stern command, that nourishes and stimulates love. 
And this spontaneous heart service is more ofteti 
ready to be given to parent and teacher than teacher 
or parent is ready to believe. Tell a child that he 
can help you, that he has helped you, and he feels 
that you have already tightened the cords between 
his heart and yours. 





THE GRACE OF FINISHING WELL. 


There is always a temptation to slight a piece of 
work when it is nearly done. The student often 
‘says, “ This is my last term of study,” and he relaxes 


to life in general when they see that it cannot con- 
tinue many years longer ! 

Such a way of regarding work when it approaches 
its end must be due to some serious defect in the con- 
ception of its scope and putpose. The work is, per- 
haps, considered as something by itself. There is 
but little of it left to do, and something so small is 
surely not very important. The relations of the work 
are thus overlooked. If the last term of study were 
a thing by itself, it might not be so well worth while 
to make the utmost of it; there might be a very 
moderate value in it at best. But it is not so. Itis 
a part of a larger whole. Into it may be put all the 
strength dnd training which previous periods of study 
have developed. All that has gone before unites to 
make the possibilities of the last term the greatest 
and best of all. . Knowledge can be more easily and 
rapidly acquired; a higher grade of work can be 
done ; higher successes in everything that constitutes 
education can be achieved during the last term than 
were possible in any previous one. Considered, there- 
fore, in its connections with what has gone before, it 
is the most valuable term of all. 

The importance of finishing such work well is 
equally seen if we consider it as related to what 
comes after it. It represents the school work which 
lies next to life. It gathers up into itself the last 
opportunities, in most cases, for undivided and unin- 





centrate his attention and efforts on the one thing he 


terrupted attention to study. If the training has no 





his diligence. How many seem to grow indifferent 
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relation to subsequent life, then indeed it is of little 


importance. But whatever value there is for life in 
school days, by so much is the possible usefulness of 
their final opportunities enhanced. 

In these relations of the final stages of any good 
work we find their great importance. The oppor- 
tunities which come with the approach of the end are 
connected with all the past, and have the greatest 
value for the future. In them are summed up the 
results of long periods of labor, and they carry over 
into the larger future the best achievements which 
their faithful use could win. 

Two mechanics work side by side upon some wheel, 
bolt, or spring, which is to make part of some com- 
plicated machine. One has no clear knowledge of 
the complete mechanism of which his piece is to form 
apart. He has little, if any, sense of the beauty, 
symmetry, and usefulness of the great machine to 
which he is contributing by his work. He views the 
part upon which he is working by itself. As he 
brings it toward its completion, shaping it after the 
pattern before him, will he not hurry it to the finish- 
ing, with hardly any other thought but that of being 
done with it? Ashe nears the end of the work, will 
not his chief interest in it be likely to be to get it out 
of his hands, with little care except to have it pass 
the foreman’s examination. 

But the other mechanic knows the plan of the 
whole construction to which his small part belongs. 
The plan and use of the great system lie constantly 
before his mind. He constantly thinks of his own 
work as related to the finished result. It has for him 
its whole meaning and value in reference to the end 
which it is to serve in the mechanism that is to be. 
In what a different spirit will he do his work, and 


with what different thoughts will he put the finishing | 


touches upon it! He will not relax his diligence as 
his work draws near its close, but rather redouble it, 
and bestow the utmost care that the part which he 
is to contribute to the machine may exactly fit its 
place and perform its function. The difference in 
fhe way in which the two men finish their work lies 
in the different ways in which they conceive of it, as 
related or unrelated to a larger whole into which it 
is to pass, and thus find its significance and use. 

This principle holds good in relation to the various 
tasks of life.and to the lives of men asa whole. If 
aity piece of work is viewed in isolation from tlie 
whole process of training and service which make up 
the real meaning of life, there will be a waning inter- 
est in it as it draws near its close. But if it is seen 
ae a part of life—a link in the chain of opportunities. 
which cannot be weakened or broken without impair- 
ing the completeness of the whole,—then it will merit 
and secure the best care that can be given, in order 
that it may add itself, well and thoroughly done, to 
the strength and completeness of the whole. 

It will be well if we can look at our entire lives in 
this way. As they draw toward their close, should 
we be less or more careful to make the most pos- 
sible of their few remaining days and opportunities ? 
Should usefulness and service find a diminished or 
increased interest? The former alternative alone 
seems open to him who has no hope of a larger, 
fuller life, into which this is to issue. But to the 
man who has this hope, life should increase in in- 
tensity, deepen in interest, and widen in effort and 
sympathy with each advancing year. The last years 
should not only carry over into them the ripened 
fruitage of all previous years, by which they may be 
made more rich in resources and potent for good, but 
they should be made to serve for the utmost possible 
completion of life in preparation for the enlarged and 
ennobled activities and services into which it is to pass. 

Is not the grace of finishing well all things which 
are worth doing one that should be diligently culti- 
vated? Traced to its source, the tendency to slight 
the final stages of our work springs from a most un- 
worthy conception of it. Here, then, is found the 
remedy for indifferenve and neglect in finishing 
well, Life must be looked at, not only seriously, but 
organically. We must see how all its duties are 





related to one another, to life as a whole, and to a 
boundless future. This conception binds the various 
interests and activities of life together into a true 
unity. It shows men that they cannot slight one set 
of duties, or neglect one part of their work, without 
weakening the whole. Such neglect easily leads to 
habitual indifference, which soon lowers the tone of 
life altogether, and begets contempt even for its 
duties and responsibilities, The tide of life can only 
be kept at the full when every stream of activity 
which contributes to it pours its full volume into it. 
Among the keenest regrets which earnest men feel, is 
the regret at having yielded to the temptation to 
slight work which was not exactly congenial, and to 
suffer themselves to drop into indifference regarding 
their tasks when they have drawn toward their close. 
They have found that these temptations weakened 
the force of their ambition, and operated to demoralize 
the sense of responsibility and to mar the complete- 
ness of their achievements. 

Nothing that is to be done can be well done unless 
it be well finished. The chief meanings of any work 
are condensed into its final stages. Carelessness in 
finishing betrays defective conceptions of the whole 
task, and will generally be found to have its source 
in imperfect work throughout, however great may 


have been the apparent diligence and interest. Such | 


a genuine love for a task as ensures the best success 
will not be likely to weaken and falter at the close. 
A thorough-going interest in any work, combined 
with a right appreciation of its value, should not 
only strengthen and steady our efforts upon it to 
the very end, but should concentrate into the finish- 
ing of it new zeal and diligence, as the goal to which 
the labor is adapted to bring us is seen to be near 
at hand. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to-readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


One advantage in the prominence given in this de- 
partment to letters of inquiry concerning viblical ques- 
tions is, that if the Editor cannot answer the questions 
satisfactorily, his knowledge is likely to be supplemented 
by some of his keen-eyed and quick-witted readers. 
When a Kentucky correspondent asked, “Is there any 
scriptural authority for the name ‘Our Elder Brother,’ 
so often applied to Jesus Christ?” the answer here 
given was, that a suggestion of the term is to be found 
in Hebrews 2: 11-14, where our Lord speaks of himself 
as one of the children of God, and as not ashamed to call 
the other children “ bréthren.” Promptly there came let- 
ters calling attention to a clearer indication of this term 
in another passage. A Connecticut clergyman writes; 

I have read in the Notes on Open Letters the inquiry as to 
the biblical authority for the term “ Elder Brother,” as applied 
to Christ, and your answer. Is it not more likely that the 
source is found in Romans 8 : 29: “‘ that he might be the first- 
born among many brethren ”’ ? 

And a Pennsylvania correspondent adds: 

In reply to the inquiry as to the scriptural authority for the 
name “Our Elder Brother,” so often applied to Jesus Christ, 
you say “there seems to be no direct scriptural authority,” and 
quote Hebrews 2: 11-14 as bearing upon the question. I wish, 
if you please, to call your attention to one portion of Scripture 
which you seem to have forgotten, and in which, it appears to 
me, direct authority is given for the use of the phrase “ Qur 
Elder Brother :’’»‘‘ For whom he did foreknow he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his son, that he might 
be the firstborn among many brethren” (Rom. 8:29). Be- 
lievers are called the sons of God, and, if so, then are they 
brethren; and Jesus is the firstborn, and therefore the elder. 
This being the case, do not believers have direct scriptural 
authority for saying “Our Elder Brother” when referring to 
Jesus? Iread the Notes on Open Letters with great pleasure 


=e a 
and profit. Your expositions have been most sound, andy 
write this; not as a criticism, but as a help to answering the 
one question of the Kentucky correspondent. 
From a subscriber in the District of *Columbia, the 
same suggestion is made.as by the readers from Penn. 
sylvania and Connecticut. The suggestion commends 
itself on its face,—and it is certainly fair to suppose that 
the term in question has its source in Romans 8 : 99, 


No other question is so sure to excite widespreaq 
interest, when once it is raised’ in these pages, as that of 
the right or wrong of lying. There are so many who 
think it must sometimes be right to lie, and so man 
more who wish it could be shown to be right to lie in ay 
emergency, that whenever the Bible lessons bring intg 
prominence an instance of lying, or of seeming to lie, 
on the part of one of the men of God of olden time, the 
incident is caught at by many as a possible justification 
of lying, while it is viewed as a stumbling-block by the 
few who cannot count a lie justifiable, but who wonder 
that it should ever appear to have tolerance in God’s 
sight. The subject has recently been reopened among 
students of the International lessons by the mention of 
the Lord’s direction to Samuel when the latter was to go 
to Bethlehem for the anointing of David, and again by 
the mention of David’s suggestion to Jonathan of an 
excuse to Saul for David’s absence from the new-moon 
festival. In further comment on the first-named of these 
incidents, an Lliinois correspondent writes : 

I have always admired your stedfast position on the question 
of “lying.” Your Christian lawyer [replied to under date of 
September 7] is troubled by the “ sacrifice afterthought” in 
the narrative, when to me it was a great relief—thus: Samuel 
informs the Lord that Saul will be in the way of the execution 
of his commands if it be attempted in a public manner. But 
the Lord,-not being afraid of Saul (he having made him), says 
to Samuel, “ Take a heifer,” and make the occasion as public 
as possible, and let us see who governs the world, Saul or I, 
“And Samuel did that,” probably making the occasion very 
public, and trusting the Lord to manage Saul. To my mind 
there is no evidence that the Lord was afraid of Saul, or that 
he helped Samuel to deceive him. On the contrary, Samuel 
did his work in a more public way than he need to have done, 
had he not pointed out Saul to the Lord as so dangerous an 
obstruction. That is the way I taught my school. Ido notsee 
the Lord to be guilty of any Abdterfuge in the case, 

There certainly was no suggestion of falsity on the 
Lord’s part. He who thinks that-there-was,-has a wrong 
idea of God, or a wrong idea of falsehood. 

Concerning David’s statement to Jonathan (1 Sam. 
20 : 6), a clergyman from New York State says: 

Your valuable paper receives a warm welcome in my study. 
It is full of quickening and strengthening thoughts. So careful 
to uphold the Word in all its purity, that it can but make 
strong men in the knowledge of our blessed Lord. May the 
Holy Spirit guide and bless you in your good work! My pur- 
pose in writing is to inquire concerning a thought in the lesson 
of September 8; namely, whether or not it was an untruth 
which David put into the mouth of Jonathan to say before 
Saul: “If thy father at all miss me, then say, David earnestly 
asked leave of me that he might run to Bethlehem” (1 Sam. 
20:6). _Both Dr. Green and Dr. McLaren lock at it as a false- 
hood, the one saying, “The falsehood is certainly not to be 
justified,” and the other, ‘It says more for his subtlety than 
for his truthfulness.” On the other hand, men like Henry and 
Gill, ete., lead you to the impression that David did go, and 
came back in time to hide behind the milestone. Now, with- 
out consulting any commentary, I came to the same conclusion 
as Henry by reading verse 19: “‘ And when thou hast stayed 
three days.” Stayed where? Not in the hiding-place! Why 
not at Bethlehem? Does anything in thé context prove the 
contrary? In other words, if there is room for doubt, David 
should have the benefit of the doubt. In the twenty-first chap- 
ter there is no room for doubt,—the whole context shows that he 
was false. In the twentieth chapter there is, in my mind, 
strong’ reasons for doubting that he was untrue, and I give 
David the benefit of the doubt. What is your own view ? 

Of course, there is no proof of the facts in the case. 
It is for each Bible student to have his own opinion con- 
cerning points which are not disclosed. Dr. Trumbull, 
in his Illustrative Applications on the lesson in question, 
covered the ground so far, when he said, in comment on 
this incident, “If what’ David here said was true, there 
was no lie on Jonathan’s part in repeating it. But if it 
was a lie, it finds no justification in the fact that David 
and Jonathan were willing to use it as an expedient in 
their dilemma. With their Oriental training, they may 
not have known any better; but with our Christian train- 
ing we ought to know better. A lie is none the less a Ke, 
nor any more to be approved, because of some hoped-for 
gain through its telling. David and Jonathan are an 
example to us so far as their course is a correct one; but 
they are a warning to us so far as they failed to do right 
in any particular.” Asan Oriental, David was-not,likely 
| to be wholly free from the habit of lying. Whether he 
| practiced it in this particular case, it is not for us to 
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cow, A New Jersey correspondent reopens the whole 
question of the right or wrong of lying as follows: 

lieve, with you, that it is never right to lie, either by word 

i ae , but in talking with a prominent minister, he said that 
ra seve eireumstances when it is justifiable to lie,—just as 
nog ao to kill, but there are occasions when it is perfectly 
oe eo Bl; there comes in a higher law. So it is in the mat- 
ter of lying. 

The prominent minister is wrong. It matters not what 
his prominence may be. There can be no higher law 
above truth. Truth itself is the one thing absolute and 
unchangeable in the universe. It is the test to which 
we bring the Bible itself; and, be it said reverently, it is 
the one test by which God himself is to be tested. If 
God were false he would not be God. If the Bible were 
false, it would be worthy only of rejection. Truth is 
more sacred by farthan human life. Human life is a gift 
of God; and He who gives human life has a right to take 
it again, or to authorize his messenger, or his representa- 
tive, to take it. But falsehood is not one of the pos- 
sibilities of God.. “It is impossible for God to lie” 
(Heb. 6 : 18, Rev. Ver.); and surely, surely, God cannot 
justify in another that which would be impossible to him- 
self, There is, indeed, a higher law above that which 
counts human life sacred; but it is not possible to 
conceive of a higher law above the law of truth, which 
inheres in the very nature of God, and by which the 
value of his revelation is tested. 








LIGHT OUT OF DARKNESS. 
BY PHILIP E. HOWARD. 


The iron tongue of a neighboring bell 
Solemnly, fatefully, spake the knell 
Of my dear friend. 


Angrily, painfully, beat my heart 
Against the wall that keeps us apart. 
Heavily, gloomily, lay the sod 

Of earth upon him. 


I sought the God 
Of my dear friend. 


“Cruelty Omnipotent, forfeit death! 
Restore,” I cried, “ the living breath 
To my dear friend! ” 


Sweetly, gently, He bade me stay. 
Drifted the angry cloud away ; 
Angel voices filling the air, 

All was glory and happiness there. 


* 
Wistfully, hopefully, clings my heart 
Close to the wall that keeps us apart, 
One brief hour, and death is o’er,— 
I stand in life on the beautiful shore, 
With my dear friend. 
Philadelphia. 





DANTE AND BEATRICE. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D, 


Who has not heard of Dante, the singer of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” the greatest poet of the Middle Ages, and 
the greatest of all poets if we except Shakespeare, and 
perhaps Goethe? Who has not geen his portrait, as 
painted by Giotto and multiplied a thousand fold,—that 
face so handsome, intelligent, pensive, sad, and melan- 
choly, bearing upon it the impress of the future world? 
No wonder that the women of Verona when Yhey saw 
him walking, a proud, poor, lonely exile, through the 
streets, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the man who has been in 
Hell!” ' They might have added, “ And in Purgatory 
and Paradise.” Few readers of the “ Divina Commedia” 
get beyond the picturesque horrors of the “ Inferno” to 
the ethereal raptures of the “ Paradiso.” And yet the 
“Paradiso” is the best, as it is certainly the purest and 
most ennobling part of his poem. 

We know little of the life of Dante, not more than we 
know of Shakespeare. Their inner life and history is in 
their immortal works, But one fact stands out most promi- 
nent and most characteristic ; it is his spiritual relation to 
Beatrice, whom he immortalized in his lyric poems and his 
“Divina Commedia.” It has a perennial charm for young 
and old that have any taste for poetry and love. 

In his ninth year Dante saw her for the first time, on 
a May festival in Florence, under a laurel-tree. She 
was a maiden a little younger than himself, with fair 
hair, bright blue eyes, and pearl-white complexion, 
clothed in noble and modest crimson color, and adorned 
in such wise as befitted her very youthful age. As he 
saw this creature of angelic beauty and loveliness, he 
felt a trembling sensation in his soul, and said, “ Behold 
a god stronger than I, who, coming, shall rule me” 
(Ecce deus fortior me, qui veniens dominabitur mihi). So 
he describes that event in his book “‘The New Life” 


he was about twenty-five years of age. At the end of 
that book he calls this Florentine maiden “ the blessed 
Beatrice who in glory looks upon the face of Him gui 
est per omnia secula benedictus” (who is blessed through- 
out all ages). 

This meeting was to Dante a revelation and an inspi- 
ration, the beginning of a new life, the turning-point of 
his career. It opened to him the fountain of love and 
poetry. Beatrice was not destined to be the companion 
of his life, although they continued to be united by the 
bands of a Platonic love. 

Nine years afterwards he saw her again, clothed in pure 
white, and received her smiling salutation, which filled 
him with such an ecstasy of delight, that, on returning 
home, he fell into a sweet slumber, and had a marvelous 
vision. He described this vision in a sonnet, his first 
poetic composition, and sent it, according to the custom 
of the age, to several eminent persons, among others, to 
Guido Cavalcante, who became his faithful friend till 
his death (1300). From this time dates his fame as a 
poet. He continued to dream and to love, to gaze at 
Beatrice from a distance, and to write poems in her 
praise, yet without naming her, lest he should offend 
her modesty or compromise her honor. In a canzone 
he describes a dream in which he beheld the corpse of 
Beatrice in sorrowful procession carried to the grave, 
while angels in a white cloud took up her spirit to God. 
Soon after this dream Beatrice died, in her twenty-fifth 
year, June 9, 1290. 

But she rose again in his imagination as the symbol 
of divine wisdom, and accompanied him as guide and in- 
terpreter in the “ Divina Commedia,” through the regions 
of the blessed in Paradise, up to the dazzling vision of 
the triune God. Earthly love was thus transformed 
into heavenly love and wisdom. 

Beatrice is the golden thread which runs through the 
“ Divina Commedia.” He saw her in Paradise: 

“ Gazing at the sun; 
Never did eagle fasten so upon it.” 


“But she such lightnings flashed into mine eyes, 
That at the first my sight endured it not.” 


‘Beatrice gazed upon me with her eyes 
Full of the sparks of love, and so divine, 
That, overcome my power, I turned my back 
And almost lost myself with eyes downcast.” 


* And Beatrice, she who is seen to pass 
From good to better, and so suddenly 
That not by time her action is expressed, 
How lucent in herself must she have been!” 


“ While the eternal pleasure, which direct 
Rayed upon Beatrice, from her fair face 
Contented me with its reflected aspect, 

Conquering me with the radiance of a smile, 
She said to me, ‘ Turn thee about and listen; 
Not in mine eyes alone is Paradise.’ ” 


‘“‘ And so translucent I beheld her eyes, 
So full of pleasure, that her countenance 
Surpassed its other and its latest wont.” 


“O Beatrice, thou gentle guide and dear! ”’— 


* And around Beatrice three several times 
It whirled itself with so divine a song, 
My fantasy repeats it not to me.” 


**So from before mine eyes did Beatrice 
Chase every note with radiance of her own, 
That cast its light a thousand miles and more.” 


“She smiled so joyously 
That God seemed in her countenance to rejoice.”’ ! 


As he approaches the empyrean, or the highest heaven, 
he again turns to Beatrice with intensified admiration 
and love. 


“Tf what has hitherto been said of her 

Were all concluded in a single praise, 
Scant wouid it be to serve the present turn. 

Not only does thé beauty I beheld | 
Transcend ourselves, but truly I believe 
Its Maker only may enjoy it all. 

Vanquished do I confess me by this passage 
More than by problem of his theme was ever 
O’ercome the comic or the tragic poet; 

For as the sun the sight that trembles most, 
Even so the memory of that sweet smile 
My mind depriveth of its very self. 

From the first day that I beheld her face 
In this life, to the moment of this look, 
The sequence of my song has ne’er been severed ; 

But now perforce this sequence must desist 
From following her beauty with my verse, 
As every artist at his uttermost. 

Such as I leave her to a greater fame 
Than any of my trumpet, which is bringing 
Its arduous matter to a final close, 





(Vita Nuova), which he wrote A. D. 1290 or 1291, when 


A 


1* Paradiso”’ I. 47; IIL. 128; IV. 139-142; X. 37-40; XVIII. 16-21, 55-57 ; 


With voice and gesture of a perfect leader 
She recommenced : ‘ We from the greatest body 
Have issued to the heaven that is pure light ; 
Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 
Eestasy that transcendeth every sweetness. 
Here shalt thou see the one host and the other 
Of Paradise, and one in the same aspects 
Which at the final judgment thou shalt see.’ ”?? 
Dante and Beatrice are an ideal and inspiring pair of 
beauty and loveliness, and exert a perennial charm upon 
the imagination. 
“Ja! mit Fug wird dieser Singer 
Als der gittliche verehret, 
Dante, welchem ird’sche Liebe 
Sich zu himmlischer verkliret,” ? 





NOTED CITIZENS OF PRAGUE. 
BY A LOOKER-ON, 


A carriage-road shaded with broad-leaved horsechest- 
nut-trees, and leading through a pleasant park, brought 
us, one drowsy autumn afternoon, from our hotel in 
Prague to the Bruska Bastion, a portion of the old city 
wall now transformed into a popular place of open-air 
resort. From the high ground a sweeping glance in- 
cludes the whole of the picturesque Bohemian capital, 
lying with subdued murmur of life in the valley and on 
both the irregular banks of the winding Moldau, its 
peculiar architectural features certifying of themselves 
to the traveler that he has entered Slavonic Europe. 
Running far along the crest of an eminence, below the 
Bruska Bastion, stretch the monotonous white outlines 
of the Hradsehin, the ancient castle of the Bohemian 
sovereigns, long ago deprived by fire of a score of Gothic 
towers that were its sole adornment, yet attractive near 
at hand because of its wooded grounds, or effective at a 
distance from its commanding position and great extent. 
The Hradschin has, however, no lack of stronger claims 
to consideration. The maze of stairways and corridors 
within, the unique, stone-vaulted throne-room where the 
sturdy nobles swore-fealty to their newly crowned lord, 
the splendid saloons, and innumerable apartments of 
lesser note, are invested with deeply important his- 
torical associations, connected with kings and emperors 
who have lived here, And from out the castle enclosure 
the Cathedral overtops, by even its nave and aisles, the 
royal residence, perpetuating the relative attitude and 
the close alliance of church and state in those medieval 
days, when the Dom and the Hradschin rose together. 

In all the landscape before us, there was no object 
more engaging to the eye or the imagination than the 
beautiful and storied Carlsbridge. Fierce battles have 
been fought on its ample roadway, and its- gate-towers 
have borne a ghastly show of impaled human’ headsz 
But, at a clear sun-setting of to-day, one is calmed by 
the aspect of helpfulness and peace it wears. Bordered 
with sculptured saints, and terminated at either end by 
imposing gates, it joined the Moldau’s banks by a double 
bond that afternoon. Above the surface of the river 
stood the massive buttresses which have lasted five hun- 
dred years (and bid fair to last five hundred more), and 
down under the water lay a long line of exquisitely 
builded arches, that a ripple on the smooth stream would: 
sweep away. Against the blue sky of the farther shore, 
steeples, turrets, and domes were darkly set, fixing the 
view of Prague upon the memory. 

The New Town of Prague, the west, Hradschin pre- 
cinct, is called; and the mass of buildings on the opposite 
shore, the Old Town. The name of the latter is justi- 
fied by many a witness in its midst, particularly by a 
decrepit synagogue said to have been founded by fugi- 
tives from the destruction of Jerusalem. Heavy folds 
of cobweb, the accumulation of centuries, one might 
judge, overlie the disused interior like a dreary pall; 
and in the adjacent cemetery the wrinkled alders that 
twist and writhe to gain a foothold among the thick-set 
gravestones image the tortured life of many a hapless 
Jew who sleeps beneath. 

The most venerable university in Germany is in the Old 
Town; the RathhausSquare,the theater ofstrange eventful 





1 Canto XXX. 16-45, Longfellow’s translation. If Beatrice repre- 
sents true theology, or the knowledge of God, then God only can 
fully know and fully enjoy it (v. 21). The artist fails in his highest 
aim which is the perfect realization of his ideal (v.32). The heaven 
of pure light (v. 39) is the tenth and last heaven, above all space, 
Daute says (Convito II. 15): ‘‘The empyrean heaven, by its peace, 
resembles the Divine science, which is full of all peace, and which 
suffers no strife of opinions or sophistical arguments because of the 
exceeding certitude of its subject, which is God.”’ In verse 45, we 
must distinguish the host of angels who have the same aspect after 
the last judgment as before, and the host of sdints who will wear 
“the .wofoid garment,”’ the spiritual body and the glorified earthly 
body (Canto XXYV. 92). 

2**Yes! this poet is justly worshiped as divine, Dante, to whom 





MAXIM. 84; RLV. 22-24; RXV 7-78; RXVIL. 104, 105. 


eurthiy love is trunsformed into heavenly.” 
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dramas, is there; and the antique clock that timed them 
still strikes the long round of four-and-twenty hours 
and sends forth its quaint procession of the twelve apos- 
tles. Close by, the pinnacled spires of Teyn Church 
mark the burial-place of Tycho Brahe, Rudolph of 
Habsburg’s guest, whose garnering of scientific data 
enabled ‘Kepler, who succeeded to the charge of the 
royal observatory, to discover the wonderfully compre- 
hensive principles expressed in his Three Laws, those 
magic passwords to starry mysteries.’ 

Standing in modern Prague, it is difficult to realize 
that much of its history has reference to ecclesiastical 
interests; to credit that, among the people’s forefathers, 
were pioneers fully abreast of the English in efforts for 
church reform. Yet such is the record. An extant 
Bohemian version of the entire Scriptures was made 
almost simultaneously with Wyclif’s translation;? and, 
in 1882, when the latter was completed, Annie of 
Prague, in going to be the dearly loved wife of Richard 
IL., carried to England the Gospels in her mative tongue. 
D’ Aubigny narrates that the Archbishop of York, “ see- 
ing the queen devoting her leisure to the study of such 
virtuous books, commenced reading them himself, and 
rebuked the prelates who neglected the holy pursuit.” * 
The early royal estimate of the sacred writings is illus- 
trated by the fact that, ‘at the monastery of Koenigsaal, 
where the kings of Bohemia lay buried, around the walls 
of the garden the whole of the Scriptures, from Genesis 
to Revelation, was engraved, with letters enlarging in 
size with their distance from the ground, so that all 
could be easily read.” * 

Before Huss-was born, his work had been inaugurated 
by such men as the saintly Milicz, archdeacon of Prague 
Cathedral, and secretary and chancellor of the emperor 
Charles IV.; by Janow, Milicz’s enthusiastic disciple, and 
by others whose arena of action was mainly the capital. 
The illuminated liturgy preserved there, wherein Wyclif 
appears as striking the light which Huss blows and 
Luther holds as a flaming torch, gives the commonly 
accepted reform succession; but Neander claims a con- 
spicuous place for Janow, in saying: ‘ We find in the 
principles of Janow the incipient germ of the whole re- 
form movement in Bohemia, and it might have remained 
wholly national, wholly independent of the English 
spirit,” ® 
. The time and the man, however, combined to make 
Huss prominent beyond his predecessors, and all that 
the city can furnish in his remembrance has special 
consequence. His house is pointed out on the corner of 
the Bethlehemplatz; and opposite formerly stood Beth- 
lehem Chapel, where he preached to crowded audiences, 
including the Queen, noblemen, and learned doctors, 
priests, students, and multitudes of the common people; 
his chosen post, that he longed for in exile and at the 
approach of death. 

Of the neighboring university, which yearly attracted 
thousands of students to Prague, Huss was successively 
dean and rector; and his writings, as well as his oral 
instruction, stimulated in a marked degree both the 
intellectual and the religious spirit of the period. His 
position as royal confessor secured him also an impor- 
tant influence at the Hradschin. We fancy that, when 
he was summoned there by Wencelas’s sad, ill-used 
queen, he would sometimes pause on the Carlsbridge at 
the point where holy John Nepomuk, a preceding 
confessor of this same queen, had been drowned by 
order of her arbitrary lord, and then go thoughtfully 
on his way up the Hradschin bank, past the archbishop’s 
palace court, where Wyclif’s books had been burned; 
where, later, excommunication was to be pronounced on 
Huss, and, on his account, an interdict laid on Prague. 

Assured are we, as though a phonograph had treasured 
up the words, of subjects Huss and his devoted friend 
Jerome talked of as they walked these streets together. 
It was of Heidelberg’s university, an offshoot of Prague’s, 
where the accomplished scholar had sojourned, that they 
spoke: of the still later university at Cracow that he 
had been invited by the king to organize; of his debate 
at Paris with Chancellor Gerson, continued several days 
before vast assemblages; of hallowed Bethlehem and 
Nazareth and the Lake of Galilee, that the young knight 
had viewed with a Christian's faith, heightened by his 
own native fervor. 

But, at the last, it was chiefly Wyclif and his work 
that engrossed them; for Jerome was all aglow with 
what he had seen and heard at Oxford, and confident 
that the rapidly progressing reform of England would 





1Sir David Brewster's ‘ Martyrs of Sc ‘ence,”’ pp. 206, 207. 
2** Encyclopedia Britannica,” Vol. IIL, p. 861. 

®* History of the Reformation,” Vol. IV., p. 98. 

4Lea's * History of the Inquisiiion,’’ Vol. II., p. 482, 


soon permeate Bohemia. He could not have believed 

that in the near future lay hidden for them both ex- 

periences so different from those he pictured. For Huss, 

Gotleben castle’s cell and the stake at Constance; for 

himself a no less fearful dungeon, with an ordeal of in- 

activity and suffering that would bring him to the pass 

of denying his own deepest convictions and his honored 

friend. Nor, on the other hand, in his present ease 

could he realize the moral height he was to attain when 

he would demand death as a confession and seal of his 
faith, and go willingly to the flames, “singing a song in 

praise of the day of his martyrdom,” 

Nemesis, in the form of a well-born citizen of Prague, 
quickly followed, to inflict judgment for the sacrifice 
of these men. He first attracts attention pacing the 
interminable Hradschin halls, brooding in sullen wrath 
over the “murder of Huss,” as there looms up a very 
Brocken specter for strangeness and dismay on the hori- 
zon of the time. Ziska of the Cup he styled himself, 
in token of his fixed purpose to obtain participation in 
the wine of the eucharist for the laity,—an aim he com- 
bined with his province of avenger, and prosecuted by 
the same fierce means. 

A true knight of the Holy Grail. he might have 
claimed to be. No dallying Sir Launcelot was this, 
lightly riding forth to recover the lost prize, but a warrior 
of iron heart and will, who bore a chalice as his badge, 
and for years stedfastly pursued his quest,—sacking con- 
vents and churches, ruining towns and castles, and cap- 
turing Prague, Total blindness came upon him, but not 
to subdue his implacable spirit. His worn followers 
complained that they could not work in the dark. ‘Set 
fire to a couple of villages,” he retorted; “‘ you will have 
light enough then.” 

With the forces of Hungary and Germany to contend 
against, he gained, not only his main point, but full 
religious toleration for his party. The Hussite army 
constituted “‘ the cup” their ensign of war,—its use in 
the Communion the ultimatum of peace;! and thus the 
sacred symbol acquired a host of added associations, of 
their personal griefs and victories, for the people, A 
stone chalice triumphantly occupied, for a time, a niche 
on the fagade of Prague’s Teyn church; and there still 
stands a memorial church-tower on the Elbe, built in 
the shape of a cup. 

Of Ziska, the fanatical champion of reform, the city 
collections have mementoes,—his signature with his self- 
confessed title, his stern-visaged portrait, and specimens 
of heavy, spiked, iron flails, used as weapons by his sol- 
diers, that show his armory to have been no less out- 
landish than his tactics. 

One May day, some two hundred years after Huss had 
died, there occurred in the Hradschin a notable event, 
also to be counted as resulting from his influence. The 
imperial commissioners were met for business. Before 
them appeared a delegation of Protestants, to represent 
that certain privileges granted them by the Emperor 
had been violated. Among the benefits which Luther 
had gained for his adherents was not the good-will of the 
house of Habsburg, and its ministers were in a haughty 
mood that day. A defiant answer was returned to the 
petitioners. It stirred in them a tendency, inherited 
from their fathers, to substitute muscular for moral 
diplomacy in case of need; and two of the commission- 
ers, with their secretary, were hurried to a window and 
hustled from it, to fall unhurt into the castle trench, 
eighty feet below. Slight apology was offered for the 
offense; only the naive excuse that it was a “ national 
custom.” Thirteen men had been thrown out of the 
Rathhaus windows on one occasion in Ziska’s régime, 
and other like precedents might be found in Bohemian 
annals. 

The deed proved, as everybody knows, the spark that 
alone was needed for the kindling of strife. Fuel of 
human passions and selfish interests was continually 
supplied, and the wasting flames swept onward, involy- 
ing all Germany, and extending “ from where the sentry 
hears the Baltic roar” to “the fertile vales of the 
Adige.” It was not until Ferdinand II., who was 
responsible in the matter, had long been dead, having 
seen never a day of peace in his reign of eighteen years,” 
and Gustavus Adolphus was sacrificed, and Tilly and 
Pappenheim with their unspeakable Croats and Walloons 
were gone to their account, and the guilt of the despair- 
ing land was equal to her beggary and her wo,—that the 
conflict ceased. The desolating circuit returned upon 
itself, and ended where it had begun, at Prague. The 
Hradschin, which had witnessed the opening of the 
tragedy, looked across the Moldau to see, alter thirty 


years, the concluding sceue enacted. It was the lower- 





1 Treaty of Basle, in 1433. 





6 History of the Christian Church,” Vol. V., p, 240 


ing of the Carlsbridge-gate portcullis just a the feetp 
the invading Swedes had touched the threshold, 
entrance to the Old Town was thus barred ; and the poy, | 
ie et 
of the citizens to hold the gate finally secured the Pesicg 
of Westphalia,’ which closed the war. 
The brilliant leader in the Thirty Years’ War, Wal. 
lenstein, Duke of Friedland, is rightly included among 
the citizens of Prague allied with Huss, though he Wag 
far removed in time from the reformer, and antagonistic 
in relation to him. We walked in the shady garden y _ 
the Duke’s celebrated residence, where some Peacocks 
were leisurely spreading their showy tails, and wood. 
doves were softly cooing in the trees. The quiet sceng 
brought thoughts of the contrast between the magnificent 
master of the palace and the life and character of Hugg. 
between “the poor, pale man in mean attire,” who was 
burned at Constance,.and the warrior of whom it was 
said “the Duke is emperor,” and who had his portrait 
painted on his palace-hall ceiling as imperiously driving 
a chariot of victory. 
Between Huss, striving to build again Jerusalem’, 
broken wall, and Wallenstein, using his splendid talents 
and marvelous fund of resource, as far as he would 
exert them for any. but personal ends, to nullify the work 
of his vanished, but not vanquished, opponent. The one 
engaging to take Stralsund, though it were fastened to 
Heaven by chains of adamant, yet weakly guided “like 
a child in. leading-strings” bythe charlatan Seni, and 
paralyzed because a cloud veiled Jupiter, the star of his 
nativity. The other in all circumstances so simply and 
unconsciously strong and great, testifying from his death. 
cell to his friends, ‘‘ How God stands by me in ‘wonder. 
ful trials, you will first understand when we shall meet 
in eternal joy.” 
In looking from the height of the Bruska Bastion, the 
weird words of the poet came to mind: 
“T have read in some old, marvelous tale, 
Some legend strange and vague, 
That a midnight host of specters pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 


Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream 
With the wan moon overhead, 
There stood as in an awful dream, 
The army of the dead.” 
The suggestion stirs the fancy. Shadowy forms seem 
encamped on the hills above the town, and in the fading 
light mingle with the statues on the aged Carlsbridge, 
as if the spirits of the departed did linger about the 
place. Martyred Huss and faithless Emperor Sigis- 
mund, vindictive Ziska of the Cup and insatiably am- 
bitious Wallenstein,—are they here, haunting with their 
followers the old familiar scenes, watching for some far 
outcome of the issues they once so ardently espoused? 
The thought is not wholly a twilight dreamer’s fancy. 
The effect and influence of no human life that is lived 
can perish. For good or for evil, to bless or to blight, 
as a distinctive and recognized power, or subtly mixed 
with myriad other forces, it continues with us, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PRIMARY METHODS. 
THE ENROLMENT. 
BY ISRAEL P. BLACK. 


The success of any organization depends very much 
upon thé ability of the general officer to place his hand 
at any time upon all its members. The work of a pri- 
mary teacher requires this careful oversight of every mem- 
ber of the class. At the close of every session a teacher 
should be able to say, “‘ All present, or accounted for.” 

A good secretary and a carefully kept roll-book are 
very essential to the accomplishment of this object. To 
secure and retain a secretary who will be constant and 
faithful is a work of time and patience. It is often said 
that almost any one can fill this position; but the imper- 
fect manner in which this work is generally performed 
plainly indicates that it has often been assigned to the 
most available person. It is of the greatest importance 
that in this department of the class work there should be 
much method and order, Not only is it indispensable 
to the teacher, but very important to the scholar. 

Some superintendents select from the assistants one 
who is familiar with the face of each scholar to sit before 
the class and quietly mark the attendance during the 
progress of the exercises. Thisis objectionable. It tends 
to draw away the attention of the class from the regular 
exercises, and many may be overlooked in the marking; 
besides, the absence of this regular marker for even one 
Sunday must necessarily cause an imperfect roll. 

By another method every quarter a card is distributed, 
bearing upon it thirteen coupons, on each of which is 








*Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War, Bohn's edition, p, 317, 





i Scbiller’s Thirty Years’ War, p. 345, 
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the number of the child. The teacher receives one of 
detached coupons as the child enters the room, 
— f the session the roll is marked from 
and at the close © : 
ollected coupons. If a child should forget the 
_* and the teacher be unable to remember its 
i. tia the child’s name will remain unmarked. 
“on siout “ ancient custom ” is calling the roll. This 
may answer in very small schools, but is impossible in 
a class of any size. It always tends to disorder, and the 
time thus occupied could be used to better advantage. 
Some teachers have prepared numbered envelopes, and 
each child is known on the roll by a corresponding num- 
ber ontheenvelope. This contains the collection money, 
and is handed, to the secretary as the child enters the 
room. One such lies before me, and reads as follows: 
“Tf you should forget the envelope, be sure to give your 
name to the secretary as you enter the room, or you will not 
be marked present.” This “forgetting” by the child will 
happen very often among the “little ones ” of the class. 

How to Secure a Good Secretary.—Select some person 
who is a bookkeeper, and knows the value of accurate 
accounting for everything,—some one who will enter 
heartily into this work, and will not be kept away by 
inclement weather, and is not subject. to Sunday head- 
aches. Young men who were formerly members of the 
class, and still have some affection for the old friends, 
often desire to return and assist in the work,—they can 
be placed in this position to good advantage. They will 
not require such careful oversight as must be given to 
strangers to the class methods, 

Having secured one or two secretaries for the work, 
station them at the entrance to the class-room, seated at 
a table in such a position that not one child can enter 
the room without passing before this table. Upon this 
place the roll-book and collection-box. 

Let us now follow a little one as he presents himself 
for admission to the class. The teacher takes the little 
stranger by the hand, and, after a few words of welcome, 
presents the child before the secretary for enrolment. 
The secretary’s first duty is the taking of the name. An 
enrolment book is very useful for this purpose. In this 
the secretary enters the date, name, age, residence, and 
by whom introduced to the class. The secretary should 
now hand the child the roll-card, carefully explaining 
what use is to be made of it. This card is double: on 
one side are the following blanks, to be filled by the 
parents and returned to the secretary on the following 
Sunday: Name, residence, birthday and age, parents’ 
church, date of signing. We will thus obtain from the 
parents, in their handwriting, all the information we 
require about the child. 

The other side of this roll-card contains a letter to 
parents regarding the rules of the class, and also sugges- 
tions how they can render assistance at home in the class 
work, If there is any doubt as to the child’s becoming a 
regular scholar, it is very useful to have a small book 
called an irregular roll, in which to enter the name. 
When the child, by an attendance of several Sundays, 
gives evidence of becoming permanent, the name can 
then be tragsferred to the regular roll. 

Roll-Books.—Many kinds of roll-books have been pre- 
pared for the especial use of the primary class, but it is 
more satisfactory for teachers to prepare a book adapted 
to the wants of their own school. 
done by the use of large sheets of paper, a ruler, and 
blue and red ink. Following the plan of the above roll- 


cards, the books would be ruled to show the following 


columns: Name, seat, age, birthday, residence, parents’ 


thurch, columns for as many Sundays as the year con- 
tains, total attendance for the year, remarks. This ruling 
will answer for schools which observe the birthday of the 


child, and also assign a particular seat to each one. 


The names should be arranged alphabetically, to facili- 
tate the marking of attendance. It is also better to have 


Separate books and secretaries for the different sexes. 


By a roll thus prepared, the secretary has a complete 
history of each child, and can also refer to the number 
of seat, if not remembered by the child. The attendance 
is marked by a cross, and the amount of collection is 
placed over this mark. Attendance at some other school, 


when absent, counts the same as when at home. 


It is the duty of the secretary to ascertain from the 
child the cause of absence on any previous Sunday, and 
This will save much 
trouble at the end of the school year, when the rewards 


note it in the attendance column. 


for attendance are being made. 


At the close of the session the teacher should look over 
the roll-book, and ascertain who are absent; and those 
who have been absent over two Sundays should receive 


& visit at once. 


A visiting-list should be handed to teachers of the 


This can easily be 


only important that the teacher has noted the absence, 
but it is encouraging to the child to know they have 
been missed from their accustomed place. Watch the 
irregular child more than those whose faces you are sure 
to see every week. It was the one, not the ninety and 
nine safe in the fold, that the Shepherd longed to find. 
If possible, let the child’s absence be known in the home 
before Sunday evening, by a note sent by a neighboring. 
child. Where this is not practicable, a postal, containing 
the following, will answer a good purpose : 


DEAR SCHOLAR: We were very sorry to have to mark you 
absent this afternoon. We hope you are not sick, and that we 
shall see you in your seat next Sunday. 

The Golden Text for next Sunday is found in the .../........ verse 
OR ERE codabeiss. chapter of :..0..1.. ...ssse00 Try and learn it during 
the week, and come early, so as to recite it to your teacher 
next Sunday. 


A systematic teacher and an orderly secretary will 
keep a firm hold of the little ones. A good secretary 
will be able every month to note the percentage of 
attendance to the total number, and know if the class is 
increasing or diminishing in attendance. In many city 
schools, primary classes are regular “runaways.” I know 
of some classes that receive on an average a hundred 
and fifty new scholars a year, and yet at the close of the 
school year are not able to count over fifty of them as 
permanent members. Perhaps a more careful watch on 
the part of the officers would have made a greater propor- 
tion of these permanent. In the country, where there 
are fewer schools to attend, we do not find the same 
annoyance. 

Children in the city have been known to be enrolled 
in four different schools at Christmas time, and wide 
awake enough to attend the entertainments of each‘one. 
Some of our best primary teachers advocate receiving 
all who will apply at these holiday times. It is injurious 
to the child to think only of the “loaves and fishes,’ 
and is certainly demoralizing to the roll of any well- 
organized class. A careful scrutiny at this season, and 
limiting the time for the reception of new members to a 
few weeks before Christmas, will soon destroy this little 
Sunday-school “tramp,” and give us clean roll-books 
and good, permanent scholars. 

The roll-card and the roll-book I have described have 
been used in my school for many years with marked 
success. 

Philadelphia. 





“A DORNING THE DOCTRINE.” 


BY MARIAN DEMING. 


I recently read in a paper a little story like this: 
A mother once said to her little girl, “ Katy, why don’t 
you go more with Lucy Wheeler? She’s such a good 
little girl! I should like to have you play with her.” 
“Yes, mamma,” said Katy, with something of a sigh, 
“she is a good little girl, but do you know, mamma, 
sometimes I almost hate her. She’s so awfully good!” 

I smiled at the story, and then fell to thinking over it. 
I remembered that I had known, among children of 
larger growth, people of unquestionable goodness, whose 
self-denial and self-control and unflinching adherence 
to right principles were worthy of my sincere admira- 
tion,—yes, and received it,—but who were still most 
unattractive to me, and whose society, I confess, I incline 
to avoid rather than seek. 

I wonder if we, as Christians, think enough of “ adorn- 
ing the doctrine of the Lord Jesus Christ”? We think 
and talk much these days about the doctrine. We even 
contend for it, right manfully perhaps, but do we 
“adorn” it? Jesus wants us to be pillars in his earthly 
temple. What does one need to bea “ pillar”? Strength 
first; that is true. We must uphold the load that rests 
down upon us, must rest there firmly, securely, safely. 
But is there not somethiag more ? 

In the wonderful old Church of St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
is placed an alabastar pillar said to have been saved from 
the ruins of Solomon’s temple, and now used as part of the 
support of the high altar. It is cut in a beautiful spiral 
shaft of graceful proportions, and blossoms out at the top 
into an exquisitely carved capital. It stands bravely in 
its place, and bears its share of the weight. But your first 
thought is, “How beautiful!” Does not Jesus mean 
that we shall be beautiful as well as strong in his ser- 
vice? And do we take enough pains to make goodness 
attractive, and so adorn his doctrine “in all things” ? 
Christ says: ‘“‘ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” Ought not we Christians to have more of 
this drawing power, not that we may draw others to our- 
selves personally, but through us to Him whose image 
we daily pray to bear? 





different divisions before they leave the room. It is nut 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





FRANK’S VICTORY. 


A TRUE Story. 


BY ROBERT EMORY. 


“No,” said Henry, who was fourteen years old and 
very thoughtful for his age, “ those words of the Saviour 
about turning the other cheek when you are struck in 
the face are not to be taken literally ; they are like that 
other saying about the mountain being removed and 
cast into the midst of the sea. Our teacher told us, you 
remember, to get at the spirit of the words. You know 
yourself that no boy in our school could let himself be 
slapped in the face, and not strike back, without being 
thought a coward and a milk-sop. Could we follow that 
rule in our every-day life, pa?” 

“You are certainly right, my son, in always trying to 
get at the spirit of the Saviour’s words. But if you and 
your brother can spare a few minutes from your lesson, 
I will tell you an incident that happened in our school 
when I was a boy, which may help us on this subject. 
“One day we were practicing for a match-game, I 
was in the left field; game had been called, for some 
reason, and I was talking to the center-fielder, when we 
heard Joe Harding’s angry voice: 

“*You did.’ 

“No, I did not,’ quietly replied Frank Talbott. 

“*T say you did, and if you say you didn’t, that’s thesame 
as calling me a liar, and nobody shall call me a liar.’”’ 
Joe was a splendid-looking fellow, the envy of all the 
boys; for he was the best base-ball player in school. 
But he had a quick temper, and it was very easy for him 
to get into a fight when he was angry. Some of the 
boys hinted that he didn’t try to control his temper, 
because he knew he was the best fighter in school. 

- “He always manages to kee cool when Frank is 
around,” said Big Tom. ‘“ Frank is his match; so we'll 
never see that fight,” he added, sneeringly. 

But it looked as if we should see it now. Frank stood 
in the catcher’s position, his black curly hair thrown 
back from his forehead, his fair face looking almost 
white as he tried to control himself. Joe, slinging his 
bat away, came toward him, walking on tiptoe and 
slightly sideways, with his fists doubled up. We knew 
what was coming next. Everybody had run in as soon 
as we saw that there was going to beafight. But what! 
Frank a coward! Not going to fight! There he stood 
with his hands by his side, saying, as Joe rushed at him, 
TI never called a boy a li—” But Joe had struck him 
a blow in the face that sent him reeling past: some of the 
little boys that had gotten there. Frank recovered him- 
self in time to take another blow, then another and 
another, saying merely, “I did not call you a liar.” 

“Shame to hit a fellow that won’t hit back,” cried 
some of the big boys, and they caught Joe’s arm and 
held him struggling. 

‘And there stood Frank, his face all bruised and bleed~' 
ing, a sight I shall never forget. 

“Why on earth didn’t you fight him? You are his 
match, any day.” 

“No. Iam trying to be a Christian,” replied Frank; 
“and I don’t think it’s right to fight.” 

“You are a fool, that’s what you are!” said Big Tom, 
“ Are you going to let your face be battered up in that 
way by every bully that comes along?” 

“T can’t help that; but I have made up my mind 
never to strike back so long as I live.” 

That evening, in Frank’s room, you might have seen a 
sight that none of us would have thought possible,—Joe 
kneeling to Frank, begging pardon for what he had done, 

“Why, Joe! Get up this instant!. Of course, it’s all 
right between us.” : 

And Frank lifted Joe up. As they shook hands, 
Joe said: 

“But can I ever forgive myself for striking you as 
I did?” 

** Joe is conquered for once,” said one of the boys, at 
supper. 

“T always said Frank was his match,” replied Big 
Tom; “but I didn’t think he was going to take that 
way to conquer him.” 

Boys, do you think Frank was a coward and a milk- 
sop? Why, we thought him the bravest fellow in school! 

Joe never struck a boy after that. And what’s more, 
it came to be considered a disgrace to get into a fight, 
And all because Frank believed in taking the words of 
the Saviour literally: “‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn.to him the other also.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1. Oct. 6.—The Tribes United under David....2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
% 2. October 13.—The Ark Brought to ZIOD,,........c0ccccrececsseeee 2 Sam. 6 : 1-12 

3. October 20.—David's Thanksgiving Prayer... - 

4. October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace..... 

6. November 3.—David's Rebellious Son 











7. November 17,—David’s Last Words........-cccee: seseeeceneeeees 2 Sam. 23 : 1-7 
‘8. November 24.—Solomon's Wise Choice.. wl Kings 8 : 5-15 
9. December 1,—The Temple Dedicated... ............... ..1 Kings 8 : 54-63 
10, December 8.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba.. «1 Kings 10 ; 1-13 
ll, December 15.—Solomon’s Fall ...........:ccc00 sescseseceseeereesese 1 Kings 11 : 4-13 
12. December 22.—Close of Solomon’s Reign.................6 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 
13, December 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesgon, Prov. 23 : 20-35; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa, 110 : 1-7. 





QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


King Saul, in whom chiefly disobedience has been illus- 
_ trated in the last quarter’s lessons, has been slain; and David, 
in whom chiefly obedience has been illustrated, now comes 
prominently into view. His entire reign and that of his son 
Solomon, covering a period of eighty years, are surveyed 
summarily in the lessons of this new quarter. The experi- 
_ ences presented are far from uniform in character. There 
are bright spots, and some very dark spots, to be considered. 
A general topic covering all these phases is this: Prosperity 
and Adversity. The quarter's work may be set forth thus: 


PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 
I, In Davin’s CAREER. 


Lesson 1. The Blessings of Unity. 

Lesson 2, The Blessings of Piety. 

Lesson 3. The Joy of Gratitude. 

Lesson 4. The Joy of Pardon, 

Lesson 5, The Baseness of Filial Ingratitude. 
Lesson 6. The Bitterness of Paternal Grief. 
Lesson 7. The Consolations of Dying Faith. 


oe! II. In Sotomon’s CAREER. 

") Lesson 8. The Rewards of a Right Choice. 
Lesson 9. The Joys of a Full Consecration. 
Lesson 10. The Gain of Pursuing Wisdom. 
Lesson 11. The Peril of Indulging Folly. 
Lesson 12, The Darkness of an Evil End. 


A golden text for the quarter will be found in 2 Chronicles 
26:5: “As long as he sought the Lord, God made him to 
? rosper.” 


LESSON I., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1889. 
TitLeE: THE TRIBES UNITED UNDER DAVID. 
LESSON TEXT. 

(2Sam, 5: 1-12, Memory verses, 1-3.) 


tau’ OOMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 Then came all the tribes of| 1 Then came all the tribes of 
Is‘ra-el to Da’vid unto Hé’bron, Israel to David unto Hebron, 
and spake, saying, Behold, we and spake, saying, Behold, we 
are thy bone and thy flesh. are thy bone and thy flesh, 

2 Also in tine past, when Saul| 2 In times past, when Saul was 
was king over us, thou wast he king over us, it was thou that 
that leddest out and broughtest leddest out and broughtest in 
in Is’ra-el; and the Lorp said to Israel: and the LorD said to 
thee, Thou shalt feed my people thee, Thou shalt feed my peo- 
Is‘ra-el, and thou shalt be a cap- ple Israel, and thou shalt be 
‘tain over Is’ra-el. 8 ! prince over Israel. So all the 
, 8 So all the elders of Is’ra-el elders of Israel came to the 
“Game to the king to Hé’bron: and king to Hebron ; and king Da- 
‘King Da’vid made a league with vid made a covenant with 
them in Hé@’bron before the Lorpb;: them in Hebron before the 
and they anointed Da’vid king Lorp: and they anointed 
over Is‘ra-el. David king over Israel. 

a S| Da’vid was thirty years old} 4 David was thirty years old 
when he began to reign, and he when he began to reign, and 
reigned forty years, 5 he reigned forty years. In 

5 In Hé’bron he reigned over Hebron he reigned over Judah 
Ji’dah seven years and six seven years and six months: 
months: and in Je’ru-sa-lém he and in Jerusalem he reigned 
reigned thirty and three years thirty and three years over all 
over all Is’ra-el and Ji’dab. 6 Israel and Judah. ®*And the 

6 { And the king and his men king and his men went to Jeru- 
went to Je’ru-sa-lém unto the salem against the Jebusites, 
J8b'u-sites, the inhabitants ofthe| the inhabitants of the land: 
land: which spake unto Déa’vid, which spake unto David, say- 
‘paying, Except thou take away ing, § Except thou take away 
the blind and the lame, thou shalt the blind and the lame, thou 
not come in hither: thinking, shalt not come in hither: 
Da’vid cannot come in hither. thinking, David cannot come 

7 Nevertheless, Da’vid took the | 7 in hither. Nevertheless David 
strong hold of Zi’/ons the same is took the strong hold of Zion ; 
the city of Da’vid. the same is the city of David. 

8 And Dé’vid said on that day,| 8 And David said on that day, 
Whosoever getteth up to the gut- Whosoever smiteth the Jebu- 
ter, and smiteth the Jé&b’u-sites, sites, let him get up to the 
and the lame and the blind, that watercourse, ‘and smile the 
are hated of Da’vid’s soul, he shall lame and the blind ‘that are 
be chief and captain. Wherefore hated of David's soul. Where- 
they said, The blind and the lame fore they say, *There are the 





And Déa’vid built round about 
from Mil/lo and inward. David. And Dayid built round 
10 And Dé’vid went on, and about from Millo and inward. 
grew great, and the Lorp God of | 10 And David waxed greater and 
hosts was with him. greater ; for the Lorp, the God 
11 ¢ And Hi‘ram king of Tyre of hosts, was with him. 
sent messengers to Da/vid, and|11 ‘7And Hiram kingotTyresent 
cedar trees, and carpenters, and 
masons: and they built Da’vida 


hold, and called it the city of 


cedar: trees, and carpenters, 


| house. and masous: and they built 


12 And Déa’vid perceived that | 12 David an house. And David 
the Lorp had established him perceived that the Lorp had 
king over Is’ra-el, and that he established him king over Is- 
had exalted his kingdom for his rael, and that he had exalted 
people Is’ra-el’s sake. his kingdom for his people’ Is- 
rael’s sake. 








7 See 1 Chr, xiv. 1-16, 


The American Committee would substitute “Jehovah” for “the 
Lorb” in vers 8 2,8, 10, 12. In verse 2 for “‘feed” the American Com- 
mittee would read *‘ be shepherd of.” 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 


Lesson Topic: The Blessings of Unity. 


1, Increasing Strength, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: + 2, Extending Conquest, vs. 6-9. 
3. Enjoying Prosperity, vs. 10-12. 


GoLpEN Text: Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.—Psa. 133 : 1, 


Darty Home REApINas: 


M.—2 Sam. 5:1-12.. The blessings of unity. 

T.—1 Sam. 16 : 1-13. David anointed for the kingship. 
W.—2 Sam. 2:1-11. David king over Judah. 

T.—2 Sam. 5: 17-25. The Philistines smitten. 
F.—John 17 : 18-26, Unity prayed for. 

$.—Eph. 4:1-16. Unity urged. 

$.—Psa. 1383: 1-8. Unity praised, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. INCREASING STRENGTH, 
1. Kinship Recognized ; 
Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh (1). 
This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh (Gen. 2 : 23). ~ 
Surely thou art my bone and my flesh (Gen, 29 : 14). 


Remember also that I am your bone and your flesh (Judg. 9 : 2). 
Ye are my brethren, ye are my bone and my flesh (2 Sam. 19 ; 12). 
ll. Valor Remembered : 
It was thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel (2). 
Appoint a man, ... which may go out before them, and... comein 
(Num. 27 : 16, 17). 
David went out whithersoever Saul sent him (1 Sam. 18 : 5), 
He went out aud eame in before the people (1 Sam. 18°: 13). 
Jeremiah came in and went out among the people (Jer. 37 : 4), 


lil. Unity Secured : 
He reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and Judah 
(5). 


Judah... anointed David king over the house of Judah (2 Sam. 2:4). 
my a be with thee, to bring about all Israel unto thee 
2 Sam, 3; 12). 


¥ emnghs for David to be king over you: now then do it (2 Sam. 


-€ bio 
They anointed David king over Israel (2 Sam. 5: 8). 


1, ‘“‘ Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh.”” (1) Kinship claimed ; 
(2) Kingship accorded:—(1) The nation’s claim; (2) The king’s 
compliance, 

2. ‘They anointed David king over Israel,’ (1) David’s original 
sway; (2) David’s enlarged sway.—David's kingship (1) Ap- 
pointed of God ; 9) Accepted of men. 

8. ‘* All Israel and Judah.’’ (1) Israel in its parts; (2) Israel in its 
entirety. 

II. EXTENDING CONQUEST. 
\. Jerusalem Beseiged : 

The king... went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites (6). 

As for the Jebusites,... Judah could not drive them out (Josh. 

15 : 63), 

The Jebusite (the same is Jerusalem) (Josh. 18 : 28). 
Benjamin did not drive out the Jebusites (Judg. 1 : 21). 
This city of the Jebusites.... The city... is not... of Israel (Judg. 

19 ; 11, 12). 

ll. Jerusalem Captured : 

David took the strong hold of Zion (7). 

Judah fought against Jerusalem, and took it (Judg. 1 : 8). 
Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion (1 Chron, 11 ; 5), 
Thou hast brought his strong hoids to ruin (Psa. 89 : 40). 

Mighty before God to the casting down of strong holds (2 Cor. 10:4), 


lll, Jerusalem Occupied : 


David dwelt in the strong hold, and called it the city of David 
(9). ‘ 
Zion ; the same is the city of David (2 Sam, 5: 7). 

David .. . was buried in the city of David (1 Kings 2 : 10). 

The city of David, which is Zion (1 Kings 8: 1). 

David dwelt in the strong bold (1 Chron, 11: 7), 

1. “The king. .. went to Jerusalem against the Jebusites.”’ (1) 
The assaulting party; (2) The assaulted city; (3) The sturd 
resistance ; (4) The complete conquest.—Jerusalem (1) In old 
Testament history ; (2) lu New Testament history ; (3) In subse- 
quent history. 

2. ** Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion.”’ (i) A strong 
city ; ® An insolent garrison ; (3) A daring capture. 

8. ‘The city of David,”” (1) The city ; (2) Its title; (3) Its history ; 
(4) Its symbolism. ‘ 


IItl, ENJOYING PROSPERITY, 
1. Prospered in His Person : 
David waxed greater and greater (10). 


The spirit of the Lofd came mightily upon David (1 Sam. 16 : 13). 
The Lord was with him (1 Sam, 18 : 14). 

David waxed stronger and stronger (2 Sam. 8 : 1). 

I will make thee a great name (2 Sam, 7 : 9), 


tl. Prospered in His Estate ; 
They built David an house (11). 


messengers to David, and x 


IT also will make him... the highest of the ki Pan, 89 - 

God shall give unto him the throne of his father David hag? : 

1. “David waxed greater and greater.” David's growth: 
sphere; (2) Its~manifestations ; (8) Its causes; (4) Tis <I 
quences. conse. 

2. “The Lord God of hosts, was with him.” Divine compan 
ship with man: (1) Its possibility ; (2) Its desirability.) he 
Lord of hosts; (2) The king of Israel; (8) The Lord and the 
8. ‘David perceived that the Lord had established him ki,c% 
(1) A great fact; (2) A happy perception. 8. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
UNITY AMONG SAINTS. 


Desired (Gen, 18 : 8 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 10-15). 

Prayed for (John'17 : 20-23). 

Commanded (1 Cor, 12:25; Eph. 4:3; Heb, 13; 1), 
Essential (Rom. 12:5; 1 Dor. 12 : 21). 

Tilustrated (1 Cor! 12 : 12-20 ; Eph. 4: 4-6). 

Admits of diversity (1 Cor. 12 : 4-11), 

Increases power (Lev. 26:8; Deut. 32 : 30), 
Blessedness of (Psa. 133 : 1-3). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The second Book of Samuel opens 
with an account of how David recéived the tidings of San}’s 
death (vs. 1-12), of the punishment inflicted upon the 
Amalekite who slew him (vs. 13-16). There follows the 
touching lamentation of David for Saul and Jonathan (yg 
17-27). The story of the war between David and the party 
of Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, occupies chapters 2-4. David, by 
Divine direction, established himself in Hebron. He at 
once sent a kind message to the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead, 
who had buried Saul (2 Sam. 2:1-7). Abner made Ish- 
bosheth king of Israel, but the tribe of Judah followed David 
(vs. 8-11). The first battle began with a contest between 
twelve men from each faction, in which all were slain, but 
ended in a victory for Joab, the captain of David’s army, 
Asahel, the brother of Joab, closely pursued Abner, who, 
after fair warning, slew him; after which a truce was made 
(vs. 12-32), The war was resumed, with steady gain for the 
cause of David, to whom six sons were born in Hebron 
(2 Sam. 3: 1-5). Abner had a quarrel with Ishbosheth, 
which led to his negotiating with David. The latter insisted 
upon the return of Michal, his wife. Abner then openly 
espoused the cause of David, but Joab treacherously killed 
Abner, in revenge for theWeath of Asahel (2 Sam. 3 ; 6-30). 
The king publicly mourned the death of Abner (2 Sam. 3: 
31-39). Two captains of Ishbosheth treacherously murdered 
him, but on bringing the tidings to David they were punished 
by him for their crime with death (chap. 4). 

Praces—The place of the first part of the lesson is Hebron, 
the historic city, whére Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were 


buried. “Hebron was apportioned to Caleb, and ~became'a — 


city of refuge. It is about twenty miles ‘south of Jerusalem. 
The latter city is the scene of the last part of the lesson, 
Other places mentioned are the stronghold of Zion, and Tyre, 

‘Timr.—The time was B. C. 1048 or 1052. 

Parallel passage: 1 Chronicles 11 : 1-9. 

Prrsons.—The tribes of Israel, David, Saul, the elders of 
Israel, the tribe of Judah, the Jebusites, Hiram king of Tyre, 
carpenters, and masons. 

Incipents.—The tribes go to Hebron; through their 
elders they make a league with David and anoint him king; 
he reigns in Hebron, and afterwards captures the stronghold 
of Zion from the Jebusites, and dwells there; Hiram, king 
of Tyre, sends messengers and workmen to David, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The death of Saul was followed by the anointing of David 
as king over Judah in Hebron. Abner succeeded in having 
Saul’s son Ishbosheth recognized as king in Mahanaim over 
the remaining tribes. Upon the death of Abner and Ish- 
bosheth, however, the whole people united in desiring David 
to reign over them. 

Verse 1.—Then came ail the tribes of Israel to David unto 
Hebron: This same history is recorded, in almost identical 
words, in 1 Chronicles 11:1, ete. The brief reign of Ish- 
bosheth and the period of David’s reign over the tribe of 
Judah are there passed over entirely, except as they are 
referred to, in a summary way, in 1 Chronicles 29: 27. As 


the-purpose of the writer simp!y was to narrate David's sway 


over the undivided people, he hastens to that at once. The 


deputation, which came to David from the various tribes, 
pledging him an adequate force to establish his authority 


over the entire realm, is/reported in detail in 1 Chronicles 
12; 23, ete, and they represented the unanimous wish of the 


entire people (v. 38). Men of weight .and influence from 
Saul’s own tribe of Benjamin, as well as from other tribes, 


had given in their adhesion to him long before (1 Chron. 12: 
1, 2, 8, 16, 19, 22), and there were constant defections from 
Abner ‘and Ishbosheth, which strengthened and built up the 


cause of David. The union of the tribes under David was 


shall not come into the house. 
9 So Da’vid dwelt in the fort, 
and called it the city of Daé’vid. 





blind and the lame ; he cannot 
9 come into the house. And 
David dwelt in the strong 


Or, water 28ee1 Chr, xi. 49, %Or, Thaw shalt not come in hither, but 
the blind and the lame shali turn thee away. + Or, and a+ i 7 lame and 
ng 
into 


the blind, that are hated 
- David's soul. *Or, The i 


‘David's soul.’ Another t-® 
and the lame shali not 


come 





See now, I dwell in an hemse of cedar (2 Sim. 7 : 2), 


accordingly the result, to which things had been long tend- 


: ee : rae . l 
Hiram king of Tyre sent. . . to build him an house (1 Chron. 14; 1), sn iadds deahine te deat et micines eee: 
29:14; Judg. 9:2 ;2 Sam. 19: 12, 13). They were all 
sprung from a common parentage. See in Acts 17: 26 a 
similar phrase used in a much wider sense, The other tribes 
were descended from Jacob as well as Judah, and they all 


He died, . . . full of days, riches, and honour (1 Chron, 29 ; 23), 
The glory of the house of David (Zech. 12 ; 7). 


Ul, Prospered in H s Kingdom : 
The Lord had established... his kingdom (12), 


The Lord had given him rest from all bix enemies (2 Sam. 7; 1). 
Thy throne shall be estabiished for ever (2 Sam. 7 : 16), 
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claimed kinship with David. No alien could be king Abe 
| (Deut. 17 : 15). This fundamental requisite prescr 
sp law was fulfilled in David. 
ager 9,—A second consideration, which they adduce as 
hem in now making their submission to 
David, was that they had already had experience of his 
jeadership.—Jn times past, when Saul was king over m. # was 
thou that leddest out and broughtest in Israel: In Saul’s best 
days, when his kingdom was prosperous and his administra- 
tion successful, David was put in command of expeditions, 
which he conducted with such skill and courage as to awaken 
the admiration and the affection of all the people (1 Sam. 
18: 13,16). He led them forth to battle and brought them 
back victorious, A third and crowning consideration, the 
adducing of which was tantamount to a confession that they 
ought to have accepted him as their king long before, was 
that they knew that he was chosen of God to occupy this 
position. Jehovah said to thee, “ Thou shalt be shepherd of 
my people Israel, and thou shalt be prince [or, leader] over 
Israel.” There is allusion in the phrase here used to David's 
early occupation (Psa. 78: 70-72). There is no record that 
this precise language was addressed to David, whether by 
Samuel, who seems to be principally referred to (1 Chron. 
11:3), or by any other prophet. But that the Lord had 
designated David to be Saul’s successor seems to have been 
generally known, as may be inferred from the words of 
David’s men (1 Sam. 24 : 4), the language of Abigail (1 Sam. 
25 : 30), and that of Abner addressed to Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 
3:9, 10), and to the elders of Israel (v. 18), as well as from 
that of Saul himself (1 Sam. 20: 31). This was certainly the 
meaning of his being anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. 16: 13), 
which may subsequently have become generally known, and 
it was the interpretation that would naturally have been put 
upon the providential interpositions by which David was so 
remarkably protected during the persecution of Saul, and 
kept from falling into his hands. And in all probability the 
words here used, or their equivalent, had been prophetically 
spoken to him, or of him, though the particular occasion is 
not now known. 

Verse 3.—So all the elders of Israel came to the king to Hebron: 
Among those who came to David for this purpose were the 
elders of the several tribes, who, as their duly authorized 
representatives, contracted this important business—And 
King David made a covenant with them in Hebron: The ex- 
pression here used is the ordinary one for concluding a con- 
tract (literally, “cut a covenant”), with allusion to the 
sacrificial rites customary on such occasions (Gen. 15: 9, 10, 
17,18; Jer. 34:18), They entered into an,agreement with 
icutual stipulations, they pledging themselves to loyal sub- 
mission to David as their sovereign, and he doubtless engag- 
ing on his part faithfully to perform the duties of his office 
in conformity with the divine constitution under which they 
lived, and with which tyranny and absolutism were incom- 
patible (comp. 1 Sam. 10: 25).—Before Jehovah: Every 
solemn transaction in which the presence of God is invoked 
is said to be before the Lord, even though remote from the 
sanctuary, where his presence was specially to be found, and 
where everything that was done was, in this special sense, 
“before the Lord” (Lev. 1: 3,5). At this time, however, 
while the ark was in obscurity in the house of Abinadab 
(1 Sam.:7 : 1), there was no sanctuary in the strict and proper 
sense, so that even sacrificial worship was not during this 
anomalous state of things limited to any one place.—And 
they anointed David king over Israel: This solemn rite, which 
Samuel had performed by anticipation, was now repeated in 
the presence of the assembled multitude. 

Verse 4.—David was thirty years old when he began to reign, 
and he reigned forty years: This is the usual formula at the 
beginning: of each reign (1 Kings 14: 21). David was in 
the prime of life when he ascended the throne, and he had a 
long and for the-most part a successful reign. Under him 
and his son Solomon, Israel reached its highest pitch of pros- 
perity and power. The hardships of his early years, the 
treatment that he suffered from Saul, unjust as it was and 
painful at the time, all contributed to train him in those 
qualities of mind and heart by which he was distinguished 
as king of Israel. We do not know the precise length of 
time during which David was in jeopardy at the hands of 
Saul. But beyond doubt he felt himself repaid for all that 
he had endured by his long experience of good when he 
came to the possession of the kingdom. And this is but a 
faint emblem of the triumph that awaits the child of God 
(2 Cor. 4: 17). 

Verse 5.—In Hebron’ he reigned over Judah seven years and 
siz months: Hebron was a priestly city and a city of refuge 
(Josh. 21:18). It was the abode (Gen. 13:18) and the 
burial-place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Gen. 23: 19; 
85: 27; 87:14; 49 : 29-31). And to this spot, hallowed 
by such associations, and which was, moreover, the principal 
city in Judah, David was divinely directed to go to set up 
his kingdom in Judah (2 Sam. 2:1, 4). As the reign of 
Ishbosheth was but two years (v. 10), some have inferred 
that David continued to reign in Hebron five years and more 
after _Ishbosheth’s death. But it appears from the statement 


influential with t 


after the union of all the tribes under his sway must have 
been the capture of Jerusalem and the removal of his resi- 
dence to that city. And the submission of all the tribes to 
David followed immediately upon the murder of Ishbosheth. 
The solution of the seeming difficulty is doubtless to be found 
in the disturbed and unsettled condition of things outside of 
the tribe of Judah consequent upon the death of Saul. The 
panic resulting from his disastrous overthrow, the’ threaten- 
ing attitude of the Philistines, and the general favor with 
which David was regarded, made it a difficult task for Abner, 
with all the army that he could muster, to bring the country 
into submission to Ishbosheth. Five years would seem to 
have passed before this was accomplished.— And in Jerusalem 
he reigned thirty and three years over all Israel and Judah: For 
a national capital, it was obvious that some more central place 
than Hebron was desirable, and Jerusalem, which had been 
a royal city from the days of Melchizedek (Gen, 14: 18; 
Psa. 76: 2), had great advantages both in its almost impreg- 
nable position and in its lying on the boundary between 
Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 18 : 16, 28). It was reckoned to 
Benjamin, the tribe of Saul, whose border-line ran immedi- 
ately south of it; and yet it was contiguous to Judah, which 
was David’s own tribe, and had from the first been loyal to 
him. Up to this time Benjamin had not been able to expel 
the Jebusites from Jerusalem (Judg. 1 : 21; 19:11, 12). 
The latter held the citadel, though Israelites were joint occu- 
pants of the lower part of the eity, and David had carried 
the head of Goliath thither after his victory over him 
(1 Sam. 17 : 54). 

Verse 6.—And the king and his men: Here 1 Chronicles 
11: 4 substitutes “David and all Israel.” The army used 
in the assault was made up from the different tribes.— Went to 
Jerusalem against the Jebusites: From whom the ¢ity was at 
this time called Jebus.—The inhabitants of the land: The 
original occupants, prior to the entry of the children of 
Israel into Canaan, and who had never yet been dispossessed. 
— Who spake unto David: In a taunting, reproachful way, 
confident in the strength of the place, which they deemed 
impregnable.—Except thou take away the blind and the lame, 
thou shalt not come in hither: Blind and lame men are a suf- 
ficient garrison for a citadel so secure against assault. The 
same idea, substantially, is expressed, though in a somewhat 
different form, by the rendering of the margin: “ Thou shalt 
not come in hither, but the blind and the lame shall turn 
thee away.” -By this boastful speech they meant to ridicule 
the attempt of David to attack what he never could gain an 
entrance to, however inadequately defended. 

Verse 7.—Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion: 
Their boast was empty and premature. Courage and deter- 
mination can vanquish the greatest difficulties (Prov. 16 : 32). 
The heroism displayed in hard-fought battles should be 
emulated by those who would win spiritual conquests —The 
same is the city of David: So called for a reason subsequently 
stated (v. 9). 

Verse 8.—And David said on that day: Urging and stimu- 
lating his soldiers, and pointing out the way to victory.— 
Whosoever smiteth the Jebusites, let him get up to the watercourse: 
He does not hide from them the difficulty of the undertaking, 
but would rouse them to daring and desperate endeavor by 
showing them the perils of the enterprise, which only brave 
men would venture to incur. To clamber up the steep side 
of the declivity in the gulley formed by the rain, and where 
ascent was supposed to be impossible, was their only chance. 
It would bring them. to the part least vigorously defended.— 
And [smite] the lame and the blind, that are hated of David's 
soul: Gaining access by this difficult but unexpected route, 
its incompetent defenders would be no match for them. 
David takes the word out of their mouth, and turns their 
reproachful words against themselves. They said that the 
blind and the lame could keep him out of the citadel. He 
retorts that is just what they are,—impotent and sightless'; 
they cannot stand against able-bodied men. The absence of 
a verb from this clause, in the original Hebrew, creates some 
embarrassment. This is relieved in the text by supplying 
“smite,” from the preceding clause; in the margin it is left 
as an unfinished sentence, which the hearer may mentally 
complete by adding the doom to be inflicted on the lame and 
the blind. Others propose to evade the difficulty by a slight 
change of the Hebrew vowels, and reading, “ Whosoever 
smiteth the Jebusites, let him hurl the lame and the blind 
down the watercourse.” This circumstance gave rise to a 
proverbial saying, which is not very clear, as it occurs 
nowhere else, and its precise meaning and application are 
not known.— Wherefore they say, There are the blind and the 
lame ; he cannot come into the house: “ Blind and lame” became 
a kind of current phrase for invincible obstacles. If a man 
could make no advance, or could not execute his purpose in 
any matter, it would be said, “The blind and lame are in his 
way ;” or, as it is rendered in the margin, “The blind and 
the lame shall not come into the house.” Here “blind and 
lame” are a synonym for those that are hated and are objects 
of intense dislike. No one will admit them to their houses 
or to their society. In the corresponding passage in Chron- 
icles (1 Chron. 11; 6), nothing is said of the blind and the 





before us ig Fa kingdom was limited to Judah while 
Hebron was his capital; so that one of the first enterprises 


lame, but David is reported to have said, “ Whosoever 
siniteth the Jebusites first’skall be chief and captain.” The 


question has here been raised, which has the correct text in 


this instance,—Samuel or Chronicles? The question ig 
uncalled for. Both are correct. The two announcements 
do not exclude each other. David made them both. Samuel 
reports one, and Chronicles the other. Joab had led the 
troops of David before (2 Sam. 2: 13), but, in consequence 
of his superior valor upon this occasion, he was permanently 
promoted to the rank of commander-in-chief. 

Verse 9.—And David dwelt in the strong hold: This became 
thenceforth the royal residence; and when his palace was 
subsequently built, it was upon Mount Zion. In consequence 
of David’s making his own dwelling there, and its being 
built up under his direction, this part of Jerusalem was 
called—The city of David: In distinction from the lower 
quarter of the city.—And David built round about from Millo 
and inward: He fortified the city of David, or the section of 
Jerusalem occupying the summit of Mount Zion, by a wall 
extending from Millo, a fort or tower (comp. Judg. 9 : 6), at 
one corner,—probably the northwestern angle of his con- 
structions,—and sweeping round the northern or most ex- . 
posed side of the city, and then extending inward to join the 
old line of defense. Chronicles adds, “And Joab repaired 
the rest of the city.” 

Verse 10.—And David waxed greater and greater : He became 
more and more powerful.—For Jehovah, the God of hosts, was 
with him: All greatness—material, intellectual, and spiritual 
—is from God. It was God’s presence that gave David 
prosperity and strengthened his kingdom. The “God of 
hosts” means, not merely the God of battles, who granted 
him victory in his numerous wars, but the God of the uni- 
verse,—the God who made and who controls the hosts of 
heaven and earth (Gen. 2: 1), or all things celestial and ter- 
restrial, If God lend his aid, what cannot man achieve? 
If he withhold his assistance, what is it possible to accom- 
plish? (Psa. 127: 1; Phil. 4: 13.) 

Verse 11.—And Hiram king of Tyre: Tyre had now risen 
to a prominence which eclipsed the mother-city Zidon, which 
was the leading city in the time of Joshua (Josh. 11: 8; 
19 : 28). David availed himself of the skilled laborers 


.and architects of Tyre to provide him with materials, and to 


construct his palace, as Solomon did subsequently in build- 
ing the temple and in other erections (1 Kings 5 : 6; 2 
Chron, 2: 3). ‘ 

Verse 12.—And Dawid perceived that Jehovah had established 
him king over Israel: All his successes and growing greatness 
were so many indications that God was giving stability and 
permanence to his throne.—And that he had exalted his king- 
dom for his people Israel’s sake: The distinction granted to 
him, and the enlargement and power bestowed upon the 
kingdom, were not for David’s personal aggrandizement, but 
for the welfare of the people over whom he held sway. 
Governments are instituted, not for the benefit of the ruling 
class, but for the good of the people that are ruled. When 
this is not accomplished, they fail to effect their true end. 
Where this is not the object sought by those who are ele- 
vated to power and official station, they betray the trust 
reposed in them. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The death of Saul and three of his sons in the disastrous 
battle of Gilboa at last closed the long outlawry of David, 
who at the time kept his headquarters in Ziklag, a small 
place in the far south, among the waterless uplands of the 
“Negeb.” His grief for the fallen king and for Jonathan 
wae sincere and deep,—especially, of course, for the latter, 
who had been so true a friend to him in all his troubles, 
He and those around him filled the air with wailing, rent 
their clothes, and wept aloud, like true Orientals, at the 
appalling news, David, besides, commemorating so sad an 
event by a touching ode, preserved in our Bible. 

It was hard to tell what to do next, after this outburst of 
sorrow. That one who had twice fled to the national enem 
—the Philistines—should come back to his own countrymen 
at once, was impossible. Though the slayer of Goliath, and 
once the pride of Israel, there was no voice now raised in 
favor of David’s accession to the vacant throne, nor even an 
invitation to come back as a noted servant of the state. He 
stayed, therefore, for a time, in the far south, but shrewdly 
took steps to form a party in his favor by sending gifts—from 
the spoils of the Bedouin tribes—to the different towns of 
the district, including Hebron, nominally in acknowledg- 
ment of favor shown him in the past. This politic step was 
fruitful. Men began to talk of him again, recalling his 
many claims to their respect and admiration. It was re- 
membered that he had been honored by the great prophet 
Samuel ; that the prophet’s God was with him and the high- 
priest Abiathar, with the Urim and Thummim; his hymns 
and songs passed from lip to lip; his marriage to a daughter 
of Saul,-his great deeds in war, from the time when, as a 
youth, he had braved Goliath, were recounted in his favor. 
Above all, however, the fact that he had round him a band 
of six hundred veterans, who might be of the greatest value 





as a protection in such times, and whose vengeance they 
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might well dread if any slight were shown to their leader, 
was of great weight. Yet the first open step to public recog- 


nition came from David himself. Having consulted the 
oracle, he determined to go to Hebron, uninvited, and to 
make it his future headquarters, Jerusalem was still in the 
hands of the Jebusites; and thus Hebron was the cliief Jew- 
ish town,—for Samaria was not built for a very long time 
after; and Shechem, in the middle of the country, was alto- 
gether inferior, in its national dignity, to the city of Abraham. 
He and his two wives, therefore, with his six hundred braves 
and their families, migrated to Hebron, then, no doubt, as it 
still is, a small place, and thus completely in the hands of so 
large a force. 

Saul, though a Benjamite, had represented the central 
tribe of Ephraim much more than he had Judah, which 
stood aloof froth him from immemorial jealousy of the great 
tribe of Joseph, which claimed to be the head of Israel. To 
elevate David to kingship, and thus make a bid for the 
leadership of the nation, was now possible, while the throne 
was not filled up; and hence David soon found himself 
chosen as local ruler by an assembly held at Hebron. But, 
as the north and center of the land were in the hands of the 
Philistines, he was a king with a mere trifle of territory. 
Judah, indeed, having lain out of the-reach of the last war, 
was the strongest of the tribes, for the times,—multitudes 
having perished in the other districts, and still greater num- 
bers having fled beyond the Jordan. 

Seven years and a half were spent by David in Hebron, 
as king of the one tribe of Judah, During these, however, 
he was ceaselessly busy in planning a wider success. As one 
source of future influence, politic marriages were made by 
him, polygamy, with all its evils, being thus sanctioned, to 
the great injury, in after times, of his dynasty and of the 
nation. One wife, the mother of Absalom, was taken from 
the wild region of Geshur, beyond the Jordan; but of three 
other new wives, married during the Hebron reign, we know 
little more than the names. 

Meanwhile, a son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth, and the 
fourth son of Saul, Eshbaal, “the man of Baal,” afterwards 
khown as Ishbosheth “ the man of shame” or “ humiliation,” 
were beyond the Jordan. The former, being still young, 
remained secluded; the other was proclaimed by Abner, a 
cousin of Saul and a great soldier, successor to the fallen king, 
who was still widely loved, and spoken of fondly as “ the roe 
or gazelle” of Israel,—that creature being the emblem of 
swiftness and grace, of beauty and gentleness. For his capi- 
tal, the ancient Mahanaim beyond the Jordan, where two 
hosts of angels had been seen in vision by Jacob as his pro- 
téclors, was fitly chosen.. Step by step Abner won back much 
of the ter¥itdry of Saul for his master, who was now thirty- 
five years old, but unequal to the difficulties of his position. 
In five years he was nominally lord of all Israel except the 
tribe of Judah, which, having chosen David for its own king, 
thus virtually seceded from the nation, and proclaimed its 
independence, Such a state of things naturally led to trouble. 
The old jealousy of Judah and Ephraim broke out. danger- 
ously, It was impossible to prevent the mutual excitement 
from passing into civil war. 

The vigor and ability of David proved more than a match, 
in this painful strife, for the greater resources and strength 
of his opponents, led by the captain of a weak and irresolute 
phantom king. Judah steadily extended its power, east, 
west, and north, till the whole territory as far as Gibeon 
owned the sway of Hebron, To save the effusion of blood, 
Abner now proposed that the issue should be determined by 
aduel of twelve men from each side; but the left-handed 
Benjamites selected to try the fortune of battle with twelve 
of David’s men, using their swords at the same moment as 
their adversaries used theirs, the whole twenty-four at once 
fell mortally wounded. A fierce conflict followed, in which 
Abner’s men were defeated and fled. In the flight, Asahel, 
one of David’s nephews, refusing to cease the pursuit of 
Abner, was reluctantly killed by him, and thus the bitterness 
of the feud was increased. But the end was approaching. 
Though dependent on Abner, Ishbosheth was foolish enough 
to quarrel with him, and thus lead him to pass over to the 
side of David. Yet he had little time left to serve either; 
for Joab, the brother of the slain Asahel, treacherously mur- 
dered him on his visit to Hebron to pay homage to his 
new lord. , 

Left without the support indispensable to him, Ishbosheth 
would, no doubt, have speedily given way to his rival, but 
this degradation was spared him. Two Benjamites from the 
neighborhood of Gibeon, whose citizens had been so cruelly 
massacred by Saul, basely murdered Ishbosheth, at once to 
carry out the blood-feud for his father’s crime, and in hope 
of winning favor from David; but they only brought about 
their own death, The way being now cleared for David's 
favor with Israel, the collective tribes at last gave in their 
adhesion to him, and he was solemnly accepted by all Israel 
at a great assembly of the nation held at Hebron, with un- 
wonted rejoicings. Nothing could be more propitious than 
the opening of the new reign. Saul’s house was virtually 
extinguished, and David united the suffrages of north and 
south, thus welding all Israel for the first time into an 
organic whole. Yet the task before him was great; for the 


new dynasty had to meet and overcome not only the enemies 
of past times, but others which were erelong to take arms 
against it, 
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ONE FOLD AND ONE SHEPHERD. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The dark day on Gilboa put the Philistines in possession 
of most of Saul’s kingdom. Only in the south David held 
his ground, and Abner had to cross Jordan to find a place of 
security for the remnants of the royal house. The complete- 
ness of the Philistine conquest is marked, not only by his 
flight to Mahanaim, but by the reckoning that David reigned 
for seven and a half years and Ishbosheth two; for these 
periods must be supposed to have ended very nearly at the 
same time, and thus there would be about five years before 
the invaders were so far got rid of that Ishbosheth exercised 
sovereignty over his part of Israel. Itis singular that David 
should have been left unattacked by the Philistines, and is 
probably to be explained by the friendly relations which had 
sprung up between Achish, king of Gath, and him (1 Sam. 
29). However that may be, his power was continually 
increasing during his reign over Judah at Hebron, and at 
last Abner’s death and the assassination of the poor phantom 
king, Ishbosheth, brought about the total collapse of opposi- 
tion to him. . 

1, Our lesson deals first with the submission of the tribes 
and the reunion of the divided kingdom. A comparison of 
verse 1 with verse 3 shows that a formal delegation of elders 
from all the tribes which had held by Ishbosheth, came to 
Hebron with their submission. The account in 1 Chronicles 
is a verbatim copy of this, with the addition of a glowing 
account of the accompanying feasting and joy. It also places 
much emphasis on the sincerity of David’s new subjects, 
which needs some endorsement; for loyalty, which has been 
disloyal as long as it durst, may be suspected. The elders 
have their mouths full of excellent reasons for recognizing 
David's kingship,—he is their brother; he was their true 
leader in war, even in Saul’s time; he has been appointed by 
God to be king andcommander. Unfortunately, it had taken 
the elders seven and a half years to feel the force of these 
reasons, and probably their perceptions would still have 
remained dull if Abner and Ishbosheth had lived, But 
David is both magnanimous and politic, and neither blood- 
shed nor reproaches mar the close of the strife, Seldom has 
so formidable a civil war been ended with so complete an 


with them ... before the Lord.” The Israelitish monarch 
was no despot, but, in modern language, a constitutional king, 
between whom and his subjects there was a compact, which 
he as well as they had to observe, In what sense was it 
made “before the Lord”? The ark was not at Hebron, 
though the priests were; and the phrase is at once a testi- 
mony to the religious character of the “league” and to the 
consciousness of God’s presence, apart from the symbol of his 
presence. It points to a higher conception than that which 
brought the ark to Ebenezer, and dreamed that the ark had 
brought God to the army, Modern theories of the religious 
development of the Old Testament want us to recognize these 
two conceptions as successive. The fact is that they were 
contemporaneous, and that the difference between them is not 
one of time, but of spiritual susceptibility, Who anointed 
David for this thirdtime? Apparently the elders, for priests 
are not mentioned. Samuel anointed him, as token of the 
Divine choice and symbol of Divine gifts for his office. The 
men of Judah anointed him, and then the elders did so, in 
token of the popular confirmation of God’s choice. 

So David has reached the throne at last. Schooled by 
suffering, and in the full maturity of his powers, enriched by 
the singularly various experiences of his changeful life, tem- 
pered by the swift alternations of heat and cold, polished by 
friction, consolidated by heavy blows, he has been welded 
into a fitting instrument for God’s purposes. Thus does he 
ever prepare for large service, Thus does he ever reward 
patient trust, Through trials to a throne is the law for all 
noble lives in regard to their earthly progress, as well as in 
regard to the relation between earth and heaven. But David 
is not only a pattern instance of how God trains his servants, 
but he is a prophetic person; and in his progress to his king- 
dom we have dimly, but really, shadowed the path by which 
his Son and Lord attains to his,—a path thickly strewn with 
thorns, and plunging into. valleys of the shadow of death 
compared with which David’s darkest hour was sunny, The 
psalms of the persecuted exile have sounding through them 
a deeper sorrow; for they “testified beforehand the suffer- 
ings of Christ.” “ No cross, no crown,” is the lesson of David's 
earlier life. 

2. We have, next, the first victory of the reunited nation, 
Hebron was too far south for the capital of the whole king- 
dom. Jerusalem was more central, and, from its position, 
surrounded on three sides with steep ravines, was a strong 
military post. David's suoldier’s eye saw its advantages ; and 
he, no doubt, desired to weld the monarchy together by par- 
ticipation in danger andtriumph. The new glow of national 





unity would seek some great exploit, and would resent as an 


amnesty. Observe the expression that David “ made a league, 


j he had exaited his kingdom fur his people Israel’s sake.” 
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insult the presence of the Jebusites in their stronghold, be 
attack on it immediately follows the recognition of David's ow 
kingship. It does not fall within my province to discus the an 
difficulties in verses 6-8; but we note that they give first, th 
the insolent boast of the besieged, then the twofold answer ra 
to it in fact and in word, and, last, the memorial of the vic. 
tory in a proverb, Apparently the Jebusites’s taunt is best 
understood as in the margin of the Revised Version, “Tho, 
shalt not come in hither, but the blind and the lame shi 
turn thee away.” They were so sure that their ravines mage 
them safe, that they either actually manned their walls wit) 
blind men and cripples, or jeeringly shouted to the enemy be 
across the valley that these would do for a garrison, Ti. sw 
other possible meaning of the words as they stand in the ep 
Authorized Version would make “ the blind and lame” refer de 
to David’s men, and the taunt would mean, “ You will haye we 
to weed out your men. It will take sharper eyes and more sil 
agile limbs than theirs to clamber up here;” but the former ca 
explanation is the more probable, Such braggart speeches of 
were quite in the manner of ancient warfare. Verse 7 tells we 
what the. answer to this mocking shout from the ramparts | 
was, David did the impossible, and took the city. Courage de 
built on faith has a way of making the world’s predictions of set 
what it cannot do look rather ridiculous. David wastes no th 
words in answering-the taunt; but it stirs himto fierce anger, m: 
and nerves him and his men for their desperate charge. The wi 
obscure words in verse 8, which he speaks to his soldiers, do m 
not need the supplement given in the Authorized Version, an 
The king’s quick eye had seen a practicable path for scaling 
the cliffs up some watercourse, where there might be pro- sh 
jections or vegetation to pull one’s self up by, or shelter which au 
would hide the assailants from the defenders; and he bids any br 
one who would smite the Jebusites take that road up, and, 
when he is up, “smite.” He heartens his men for the assault tir 
by his description of the enemy. They had talked about qT 
“blind and lame; ” that is what they really are, or as unable co 
to stand against the Israelites’ fierce and sudden burst as if wi 
they were: and, furthermore, they are “hated of David's 
soul.” It is a flash of the rage of battle which shows us al 
David in a new light. He was a born captain as well as ce 
king; and here he exhibits the general’s power to see, as by ur 


instinct, the weak point, and to hurl his men on it, swift 
decision and fiery eloquence which stirs men’s blood like the P! 
sound of a trumpet. The proverb that rose from the capture 
is best read as in the Revised Version: “ There are the blind 
and the lame; he cannot come into the house.” The point 
of it seems to be that, notwithstanding the bragging Jebu- Ww 
sites, he did “come into the house;” and so its use would | 

be to ridicule boasting confidence that was falsified by events, 
as the Jebusites’ had been, It was worth while to record 
the boast and its end; for they teach the always seasonable 
lesson of the folly of over-confidence in apparently impreg- 
nable defenses. It is a lesson of worldly prudence, but still 
more of religion. There is always some watercourse over- 
looked by us, up which the enemy may make his way. Over- 
estimate of our own strength and its companion folly, flippant 
underestimate of the enemy’s power, are, in all worldly 
affairs, the sure precursors of disaster; and in the Christian 
life the only safe temper is that of the man who “ feareth 
always,” as knowing his own weakness and the:strength of 
his foe, and thereby is driven to that trust which casts out fear. 

On the other hand, David’s exploit reads us anew the les- 
son that to the Christian soldier there is nothing impossible, 
with Jesus Christ for our captain, There are many uncon- 
quered fortresses of evil still to be carried by assault, and 
they look steep and inaccessible enough; but there is some 
way up, and he will show it us. For our own personal. strug- 
gle with sin, and for the Church’s conflict with social evils, 
our lesson is an encouragement and a prophecy. 

Jerusalem was captured by a reunited nation with its king 
at its head, As long as our miserable divisions weaken and 
disgrace us, the Church fights at a disadvantage; and the 
hoary fortresses of the foe will not be won till Judah ceases 
to vex Ephraim, and Ephraim no more envies Judah, but 
all Christ’s servants in one host, with the king known by 
each to be with them, make the assault. 

8, We have, lastly, the growth of the kingdom, I pass 
over topographical questions, which will, no doubt, be eluci- 
dated by others. The pdints recorded are David’s estab] ish- 
ment in the stronghold, his additions to the city, his increasing 
greatness and its reason in the presence and favor of “the 
God of hosts,” the speciAl instance of this in the friendly 
intercourse with Hiram of Tyre, and the employment of 
Tyrian workmen, and the recognition of the source and the 
purpose of his prosperity by the devout king. We see here 
the conditions of true prosperity,—“ The Lord, the God of 
hosts, was with him.” We see also the right use of success, 
—“ David perceived that the Lord had established him king.” 
He was not puffed up into seif-importance by prosperity, but 
devoutly and clearly saw who had set him in his lofty place. 
And, as he traced his royalty to God, so he recognized that 
he had received it, not for himself, but as a trust to be used, 
not in seli-indulgence, bat for the national good,—* and that 







Whosoever holds firmly by these two thoughts, and lives 








them, will adorn his position, whatever it may be, and will 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori [“ It is sweet and 
beautiful to die for one’s country” ]. But it is. more 
sweet and beautiful to live. Occasionally a man is great 
enough to be representative of a whole people; he is a con- 
densed nation. Do the people inarticulately groan together, 
waiting to be delivered? He divides the sea. Do they de- 
sire to avenge a great injustice, or right a racial wrong? He 
calls out a million eager soldiers, and writes the proclamation 
of emancipation, Is he shot? Millions writhe with his 
wounds. 

Such men do more to reveal God—imperious ruler by our 
desire, embodiment of our best thinking, executor of what 
seems to us vague imaginings—than volumes of words, Alas 
that we have fingers enough to count them all, when the 
man was a8 majestical as the magistrate,—a man majestic 
with such integrities and will as make it possible that he be 
magistrate! God has given America several such already, 
and offers more in amazing proportions. 

Seven years of exile and seven and a half of apprentice- 
ship at kinging it in a small way at Hebron, made the 
auburn-haired, pious poet into a prominent soldier and a 
broad statesman, fit to be king of a united people. 

He did not conquer Israel by arms, did not compel cap- 
tives to come with halters about their necks to surrender. 
They saw the pious, peaceful rule of Judah, and asked to 
come under the Lord’s buckler. Piety pays for kingdoms as 
well as for men. 

Prime point for teaching: Make a country worth loving, 


and love it, It is enlarging to love sixty millions by the 
century ; elevating, to love liberty and pure principles that 


underlie governmeut in this world and the next. 
Swear your young Hannibals, in this holy day, in the holy 


A million have died for it, 
taught to love it. Take a flag to church; explain its red to 


with significant stars. The immortals love it. 


God’s thrones in the White House. 
Denver, Ooio. ” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Behold, we are thy bone and thy flesh (v. 1). 





pathy, and affection, 


from anarchy, communism, or jealous insubordination, 


the wise use of any kind of pre-eminence,—the safer wil 
be the country, and the happier the people. It is just tha 


state of things that will show both the leader and the led to 


be those who are after God’s own heart. 


In times past, .. . it was thou that leddest out and broughtest 
in Israel: and the Lord said to thee, Thou shalt feed my people 


Israel, and thow shalt be prinee over Israel (v. 2), Here ar 


both sides of the great division in evangelical theology— 
Arminianism and Calvinism: man’s dcing, and God’s plan- 
ning. The Lord said that David should lead Israel; and 
And the people of Israel gave a fair 
prominence to both sides of the question. They saw that 


David did lead Israel. 


David could do what the Lord had said he should do, an 


they knew that the Lord had said that David should do what 
As a practical matter, these two sides 
of the truth have to be considered by all of the Lord's people, 
in all their doing and in all their judging, If a man is 
called of God to a special work, the man must show by his 
doing that he is the very man whom God has called, and 
who whs the man to be called of God. And in judging of 
another’s fitness for his work, it is right for us to consider 
the call of God to that man, as well as that man’s a;parent 
success in his work. If the man is clearly out of the place 
to which he was called of God, all his ability and apparent 
fitness for this other place must be counted insufficient to 
inspire confidence in him for permanent success here. It 


they saw he could do, 









place, not to hate Rome (the ancient), but to love America. 
To-day a million should be 


mean sacrifice, its white purity, its blue God’s sky studded 


There are still Davids herding sheep, Lincolns splitting 
rails, Garfields walking tow-paths. Before them is one of 


There are two 
ways of looking at one who is over us as a ruler, a master, a 
leader; the one view presents him as a person to be disliked 
for his supremacy, to be opposed for his power, or to be envied 
for his advancement; the other view shows him as one with 
whom we are pleasantly linked by every tie of interest, sym- 
The one way is the wrong way; the 
other way is the right way. The one way makes discord and 
brings disaster; the other way secureg harmony and success. 
If only the citizen, the laborer, the follower in any sphere of 
life, could and would look upon him who is over and befure 
him as his bone and his flesh, there would be little danger 
The 
hearer approach there can be to this state of things, through 
the wise administration of justice, the wise use of capital, or 


has been well said, as to a Christian’s personal duty in God’s 
service, that he ought to work in his appointed sphere as if 
everything depended on his own exertions, while he ought 
to trust as if everything depended on God’S strength as given 
to him in that sphere. 

The inhabitants of the land... spake unto David, saying, 
Except thou take away the blind and the lame, thou shalt not come 
in hither... . Nevertheless David took the strong hold of Zion 
(vs. 6,7). The Lord’s representatives seem a great deal feebler 
than they are. The Lord’s enemies count themselves a great 
deal stronger than they prove. David the stripling seemed 
no match for Goliath the giant. ‘The champion of the 
Philistines was sure that he could give the bones of David 
to the birds and the beasts for their picking. Nevertheless, 
David cut off the head of Goliath, to the discomfiture of the 
Philistines. The Jebusites were confident that the blind and 
the Jame in their garrison could keep out David and his 
little band of followers. “Nevertheless David took the 
strong hold of Zion.” And as it was with David, so it may 
be with every truthful representative of the Lord Almighty. 
The giants of materialism may bluster against the champions 
of Jehovah ; nevertheless, one well-directed stone from the 
gospel sling may quiet the biggest brain of their foremost 
leaders, The Jebusites of infidelity may think that the 
blind and the lame of their number can protect their garrison 
against the progrese of Christianity ; nevertheless, the people 
of God will swarm over their defenses, and take possession 
of their every vaunted citadel. ‘The cause which David 
represented is the cause for which the disciples of Jesus stand 
to-day ; and no enemies of that cause can have a better 
prospect of a permanent stand against it, than had the 
Philistines and the Jebusites of old. 

David perceived that the Lord had established him king over 
Israel, and that he had exalted his kingdom for his people Israel’s 
sake (v.12), It was a great thing for David to perceive that; 
and the nearer a man is to David’s spirit at its best, the readier 
he will be to perceive a similar state of things in his own case. 


to be used for the good of the Lord’s people. 


dear ones, 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


went to Hebron to live. 


Judah for seven and a half years, during which time Ish 


of the tribes. 


people. 


not at a loss for an argument to enforce their petition. 


t | by God’s express command he had been appointed to be thei 
sovereign. 


him in the name of the people, 
united under one leader at last, 
e 


d| chosen people. Things were now prospering on every han 


with the young king, and, asa token of friendship, Hiram, kin 





as a marriage-bell, and prosperity seemed to have taken u 
its abode in the home of the former shepherd boy, 


geography, their time will be spent in vain. 


teacher may develop it in a twofold manner. 











and then in its inner experiences, 





If a man is a ruler, he ought to perceive that it is the Lord 
who has given him power, and that this power is given him 
by the Lord in order that it may be used for the good of the 
ruled. If a man has riches, he ought to perceive that those 
riches are for the Lord, and that they are entrusted to him 
If a man has 
influence, or ability of any sort, he ought to know that it is 
all from the Lord, and that all is to be used for the benefit of 
those whom the Lord loves. No one can bea man after God’s 
heart, who thinks that he has anything except asa trust from 
the Lord, or for any other purpose than the welfare of God’s 


Seven and a half years elapse between the last lesson and 
this. The chief events during this period must be made clear 
to the class, before it will be possible profitably to go on with 
the lesson of the day. Saul and Jonathan being dead, David 
There the men of Judah anointed 
him to be king over their tribe. He reigned as king over 


In making this request of him, the elders of the tribes were 
They 
stated what was true, that, even in the lifetime of Saul, David 
1 | was the most successful champion that Israel had, and that 


All this David knew; and it was not a difficult 
matter to persuade him to accept the position that they offered 
So the whole nation was 
David had now for some 
time realized that the position of Jerusalem was well fitted 
to make it the capital of the nation, and he thought that the 
present was a good time to acquire possession of that strong- 
hold. Notwithstanding the scornful confidence of the Jebus- 
ites in the natural strength of their fortress, it succumbed to 
David's troops, and from that time on was the capital of the 


of Tyre, sent workmen to Jerusalem to help in the building of 
the king’s palace. So, for the present, everything went as merry 
Having 
gone over the lesson facts, the teacher may now leave them 
so as to draw out something that shall be of spiritual value 


to the class; for if all that the scholars learn is history and 


Taking, as a central thought, “ After darkness, dawn,” the | 


Taking first his outer | home of Abraham, 


life, we find that it is much brighter than it had been for 
many years. Ever since Saul had conceived a hatred 
for him, David's life had been that of a hunted exile. In 
spite of all the king’s promises, things had only gone from bad 
to worse. David could with truth say, “As the Lord liveth, 
... there is but a step between me and death.” He might, 
during those years of darkness, well have said, “ Where is 
the promise of the Lord? and, if I am to be king over Israel, 
why does he permit my enemy to triumph over me thus con- 
tinually?” It isa real wonder that David’s faith did not 
suffer shipwreck during those bitter years of banishment. 
But the darkest night has a dawn; and now at length the 
darkness had fled away, and David’s sun rode high in the 
heavens. The change came gradually; for at the first David 
was king over only a portion of God’s people. This brought 
with it trials and duties; but he met all with wisdom, and did 
all that could have been expected of him. Then at last came 
the full day of prosperity, and he was acknowledged as ruler 
over all the tribes of Israel. Internal peace being restored, 
outward prosperity came with it, and David was recognized 
by the rulers of neighboring lands, Thus in outward things 
darkness was followed by dawn. 

The same was, in a measure, true in David’s inner life. 
There is always danger that, when a man is exalted, his pride 
will cause him to stumble and fall. “ Mine own right arm 
hath gotten me the victory,” he will say, and in this confi- 
dence in himself he will wickedly rest. In those cases where 
a man has borne adversity with exemplary patience, it may 
be that when the sun of prosperity begins to shine he may be 
spiritually puffed up, and so led to do many things that are 
not only foolish, but sinful as well, Now David evidently 
thought much about the way in which God had led him all 
these years; and, as he thought about what he-had passed 
through, and the eminent position to which he had been 
brought, he had the grace to see clearly that God had done 
all this, not for the sake of David’s worth and merit, but for 
the sake of that people whom God loved, and for whose wel- 
fare God cared so deeply. This mental result was a sign that 
so far, at least, David’s prosperous career had not spoiled him. 
He was still growing in grace. (Alas! we shall soon see that. 
David did not preserve this spirit of humility and dependence 
on God, and on that very account fell into grievous sin; but 
for the present we will confine our gaze to the brighter side 
of the picture.) 

“After darkness, dawn,” is the rule in many lives in these 
days. The trouble with many of us is, that we want dawn 
all the time. This may be just what would ruin us; and it 
may be just on that account that a kind heavenly Father, 
sends us periods of darkness and depression. Yet he who 
bears well the trial of the darkness may be sure that at last 
daylight will follow. This dawn may be sudden, like the 
sunrise of the tropics, or it may be gradual, like the breaking 
of an arctic day. But it will surely come at last to all who 
are children of God. Yet there are some of God’s children 
who in this world never seem to see the break of day in their 
outward circumstances. Is there no hope for them? Must 
they give up in despair? Yes, there is not only hope for 
them, but an absolute certainty that at last their night of 
weeping shall end, and that forever. To the believer, there 
is always a glorious dawn at last, that is followed by no set- 
.| ting sun. He who has the patience to endure for this, as 


bosheth, one of Saul’s sons, was proclaimed king over the rest | David waited for God’s own time to come, will find that the 
Of course, war ensued between Israel and 
Judah; but at iength Saul’s party was totally defeated, and 
Ishbosheth slain, Then all Israel came to David, as told in 
our lesson for to-day, and asked him to be king over the united 


promises of God fail not; and though weeping may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning, The golden age is 
in the future for all believers, and not in the past, 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY, TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


When Saul and his sons were all dead, did David seem to 
r| rejoice? For whom did he mourn most deeply? He wept 
for the mighty who had fallen, even while he knew that by 
their death he became free to go to his home, and would be 
a king, as had been promised years before. Do you know 
what was the very first thing he did when he knew the time 
had come for him to be a king? 

David Inquired of the Lord.—It was not the first time; he 
had often asked before to be guided, to know how and what 
he should do, David learned in his youth what every child 
should learn,—to ask day by day to be led in the right way, 
and helped to do the right. Look in the Psalms, and you 
d | will find many such prayers of David’s: “ Lead me, O Lord;” 
g | “Make thy way straight before my face;” “Shew me thy 
ways;” “Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.” Do you 
feel safer, as you walk over a rough or slippery road, if your 
p | father holds your hand? So our heavenly Father loves to 
have his children ask that he will lead and hold them with 
his own love and wisdom. Why had David wandered for 
years? He knew, when Saul was dead, that the time had 
come when he should be a king, and he asked God if he 
should go to any of the cities of Judah,—and where, 

Dwvid in Hebron,—Show, on a map, the po-ition of Hebron 




















Our lesson has | from Bethlehem, from Ramah, and from the various places 
a twofold illustration of this truth: first in D.vid's outer life, | connected with David's previous life, [Hebron had been the 


Altars and graves were there; for Gud 
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had béen worshiped there long ago, when he first promised 
to give Canaan to his people. It was a beautiful country, a 
fruitful land, and to David must have seemed peaceful when 
he came with all his six hundred men with their families. 

David Anointed.—W hen was David first anointed? Where? 
By whom? That was ten or twelve years before this time, 
when he was anointed by the men of Judah. They were 
glad to have him reign over them. Among his people were 
some who buried Saul and his sons. David sent word to 
them that, as they had showed kindness to Saul, so he 
would be kind, and ask God to show kindness to them. Seven 
years and a half David reigned in Hebron. Some tribes in 
the north wanted a son of Saul’s to be their king, and there 
was war between them; but David grew stronger and stronger, 
and the house of Saul grew weaker and weaker. 

David King of Israel_—Enemies of Saul’s son killed him in 
his bed, and brought his head to David. He did not rejoice, 
but punished them for murder, and had the head buried in 
atomb in Hebron, with the body of Abner, who had been 
chief captain over Saul’s army. “Then,” after the death of 
Saul’s son, some of the leaders of every tribe of Israel came 
to Hebron to David. They gave three reasons why they 
wanted David to be king over all Israel. “We are thy bone 
and thy flesh,” they said; he was a kinsman, born in Beth- 
lehem,—a true Jew, not a stranger. They told how bravely 
he had fought for Israel jn Saul’s army; for they remem- 
bered the slain giant and the songs of victory years before. 
The third reason was best of all; they knew that he had 
been chosen “ according to the word of the Lord by Samuel.” 
So David made a league or covenant with the elders, for all 
the people, and they anointed him for the third time. Many 
of David’s army were soldiers armed with shield and spear; 
mighty men of valor, famous for daring deeds; some who 
had fought giants; one who went into a lion’s pit and slew 
him one “snowy day ;” “men that had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do.” There were fifty 
thousand of one tribe who could keep rank,—“ order the 
battle array.” There were men in the army who could 
hurl stones or sling arrows with their left hand as well as 
thie right. These men of war, and many from the other side 
of the Jordan, came to Hebron; “and all the rest also of 
Israel were of one heart to make David king.” There was‘a 
coronation feast; food and supplies were brought on camels 
and with oxen, sheep to be roasted, cakes of figs, bunches of 
raisins, bread and fruit, feasting for three days; for “there 
was joy in Israel.” 

King David in Jerusalem.—A place called Mount Zion, on 
the top of a high hill, was held by the Canaanites. It was 
the spot the Lord told David he had chosen to put his name 
there; and we often read how the Lord loved the city of Zion. 
He used the rocky mountains around it to show how safe are 
those who rest in his love. “As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people.” 
David, with his men, went to Mount Zion; but the people 
who held it felt sure they were safe, for on three sides were 
steep rocks down to a deep valley below. They said to David 
that the place was so strong that even the blind and lame 
could keep him out. In some way David’s men clambered 
up the rocks and took the city. David lived there, and 
called it the “city of David.’ He strengthened it, and 
built walls around it to defend it. 

David Grew Great.—-No longer a shepherd, or singing at 
court to quiet an angry king; no longer a hunted outcast, 
but a king on his throne, with a place and a name that 
should be known and honored forever. The name of the city 
so glorious that heaven is called the new Jerusalem, and 
David so loved and honored that Jesus was the son of David. 
He grew greater ayd greater year by year; not because he 
was grand “or wise in himself; not because he was a great 
soldier, or singer, or poet. In the tenth verse of the lesson 
you will find the reason why. “The Lord... was with him” 
in many battles and many hiding-places, He was with him 
on his throne; and when he “inquired of the Lord” if he 
should go to battle, he could say, “In the name of our God 
we will set up our banners.” David gave all the praise to 
the Lord. He praised him for the strength of his hands,— 
t strong that he could break a bow of steel; for his quick 

nd sure step in running,—for he thanked God that he had 
made his feet swift like the feet of a deer as he ran along the 
cliffs. He praised the Lord in songs for his mighty works; 
for the glory of the heavens; for day and night; for his 
precious Word, that can make the simple wise; for the 
promises of the Lord, which can strengthen in times of dis- 
tress. David knew it was the Lord who had established 
him king over Israel, and that it was because of his promise 
to his own chosen people he exalted the kingdom. 

David's Friends.—All the nation were united under David 
as if they were brethren; for all the tribes of Israel were 
glad to have him king. And he reigned forty years. His 
fame went far beyond his own land. Away on the coast of 
the great sea was a city called Tyre; Hiram, the king, sent 
presents to David. Hiram was glad to trade with him; for 
from his land he could sell cedar-wood and many fine goods 
in exchange for oil and grain from the olive gardens and 
fields of Palestine. ‘Hiram, David's friend, sent cedar-wood 
and skilled carpenters and masons. They built a palace for 


ad 





David the king, and he reigned in the royal city. Who was 
David's best and most powerful friend ? 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


Tue Forrress Jesus.—Nothing more clearly shows how 
little had been done from the time of Joshua up to the reign 
of David, towards the consolidation of the tribes of Israel as 
a nation, than the fact that for four hundred years not only 
outlying fortresses like Bethshan had remained in the hands 
of the Canaanites or their allies, but that in the very heart 
and center of the country, in the place which seemed the 
natural capital, and which immediately on its capture became 
such, we find a strong garrison of the Jebusites, one of the 
races doomed to destruction. The citadel, which must have 
dominated the whole surrounding country, occupied the site 
of the future city of David, the south westernmost of the hills 
which formed the later Jerusalem. If we look on the hill of 
Zion as it now appears, the sides are a not very steep slope, 
and give little idea of what its military strength once was, 
The sloping sides are formed entirely of the débris and re- 
mains of former buildings; for Jerusalem has been eleven 
times captured, and almost as often razed, and the rubbish 
thrown down the sides of Zion and Moriah, In the account 
of its capture by David, we read that he said, “ Whosoever 
getteth up to the gutter, and smiteth the Jebusites,... he 
shall be chief and captain.” From 1 Chronicles 11:6 we 
find that Joab led the storming party, and so gained his post 
as commander-in-chief. Modern researches have laid bare 
the steepness and formidable approaches of the fortress Jebus. 
Under the south-west corner of Mount Zion the Protestant 
cemetery had been formed on the side of the hill. In order 
to enlarge the burying-ground, the débris has been removed 
from the upper part of the slope, and a steep embankment 
formed below, after the fashion of a terrace. During the 
work, the rock which forms the western face of the ground 
was laid bare, and exposed a series of steps hewn in its side, 
steep and much worn. Thirty-four of these have been uncov- 
ered, and we cannot say how many more lie buried beneath. 

“Up to THE GuTTeR.”—We now see the meaning of 
David’s proclamation, “ Whosoever getteth up to the gutter.” 
My own belief is that these stairs did not exist before the 
capture by David,—for the word rendered “gutter” does not 
mean “steps,” but a “ watercourse,’”—but that here was. the 
channel by which the drainage was carried from the city to 
the valley of Hinnom,—for the traces of water action are 
clearly visible,—and that the conqueror utilized it by cutting 
steps in the channel, These very stairs are probably referred 
to by Nehemiah (Neh. 3:15): “The gate of the fountain 
repaired Shallun; ... he built it,...and the wall of the pool 
of Siloah by the king’s garden, and unto the stairs that go 
down from the city of David.” .The king’s gardens were in 
the valley leading to Siloam; and there, on the steep sides of 
Ophel, are similar steps to be seen, evidently a continuation 
of the path down from Zion. In these sets of steps cut in the 
rock we have one of the very scanty remains of the city of 
David prior to its destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. 

T he College, Durham, England. 


ADDITIONAL ORIENTAL LIGHTS. 


Maxrne a Leacue.—For one born into the family, no 
formal covenant is necessary, in order to bind to his support 
all who are of the same blood with himself. But when one 
is taken in from outside, to be closer than a brother, or when 
a number of persons who are not of one blood would bind 
themselves together in mutual fellowship, a specific league 
must be made in ratification of the new relation. The form 
of the league is different in different cases. The simplest 
form, and one which has always had a binding force in the 
East, is that of eating together, of breaking bread in common, 
in token of mutual fidelity. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who was for 
years an American missionary in Turkey, gives various illus- 
trations of this truth, in his writings. Coming from Smyrna, 
at one time, Dr. Hamlin was on a vessel containing a large 
numlser of raw recruits for the Turkish Army. “ Just before 
reaching port, some fifteen or so of these recruits threw off 
their look of stolid resignation, cleared a place on the deck, 
as I supposed, for « country dance; and I looked on with 
interest. I could see, by their costumes, that they were all 
from the same village, or villages closely associated. .. . They 
stood in a ring, each man’s right hand upon his neighbor’s left 
shoulder. Soon one came to take a vacant place, with a 
semeet—a ring of bread—in his hand. He broke it into bits, 
and they all ate of it, saying a few words of prayer, probably 
the first chapter of the Koran. It wasa religious act, plainly. 
About to separate, and be dispersed into the army, they bound 
themselves to be faithful in memory, and in aid, should it 
ever become possible. It was to them a kind of sacrament,— 
an oath of brotherhood.” And so they “made a league” 
with one another. 

JEERING AS A WaR-WeEaAPON.—Long before the origin of 
the comic-caricature as a political war-weapon, scoffs and 
jeers were a favorite projectile in Oriental warfare—as they 





2 ———=" 
are, in the East, at the present time. The jeers of To. _ 
against the Jews who were rebuilding the walls of Jon.’ 
lem under Nehemiah, was: “ Even that which they buj : 
if a fox go up, he shall even break down their. stone wall” 
This was, in spirit, much like the Jebusite jeer at Day; 
Our blind and lame can keep your host’ at bay. “ Come 


thou rider of a kadesh (a hack-hogse)!” was the Cry of one } 


shaykh to another in a combat in Palestine, as reported by 
Mrs. Finn. And the response of the other was: “ At least I 
am not the son of a gypsy!” Arab warfare is so far not 
unlike Chinese warfare; and so far the present is much like 
the days of David, in the East. 

LEADING AND FEEDING THE PEOPLE.—It is not only in 
the East that the ruler is the feeder of his people. Eyen 
our English word “lord” means, the loa/-ward, the loaf. 
keeper. The “Instructions of Amenemhat I.” to his son 
Usertesen afford an illustration of the Oriental idea of the 
king as both leader and feeder of his people. Amenemhat 
says: “ As for me, I have given to the lowly and strength. 
ened the weak. I have breathed courage into hearts where 
there was none. ... I never neglected anything that Wag 
for the benefit of my servants. If locusts came arrayed {or 
plunder, if conspiracy assailed me at home, if the Nile was 
low, and the wells were dry; if my enemies took advantage 
of thy youth to conspire to do ill,—I never faltered from the 
day I was born. ...I stood upon the frontiers to keep 
watch. I stationed men armed with swords upon the boun. 
daries, and I was armed with a sword myself. I grew abun. 
dance of corn, and the God of corn gave me the rising of the 
Nile over the cultivated land. None was hungry through 
me, none thirsted through me; every one took heed to obey 
my words,” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





DAVID’S POWER EXTENDED 24 


OVER 


JUDAH, 
ISRAEL, 
JERUSALEM, 
NATIONS AROUND, 


“ Faithful over a few, ... ruler over many.” 








UNION IS STRENGTH. 


ISRAEL 


WITH 


JUDAH. 


JERUSALEM 


WITH 


TYRE. 
GOD 


WITH 


DAYID. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


_“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 
“How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
“From whence doth this union arise?” 
*T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 
‘Let party names no more.” 
* How blest the sacred tie that binds.” 
“Hail to the Lord’s anointed.” 
“ Jesus shall reign Where’er the sun.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


How does the second Book of Samuel open? How long 
before Saul’s death had David been anointed king? What 
was his first judicial act upon hearing of the death of 
Sani? (2 Sam. 1: 14-16.) What tribe immediately accepted 
him as king? (2 Sam. 2: 4.) What tribes refused him hom- 
age? (2 Sam. 2: 8, 9.) Was Abner, Ishbosheth, or Israel, 
chiefly guilty in this disloyalty? How long did it continue? 
(2 Sam. 2: 10,11; 3:1.) Was Abner’s motive good, or bad, 
in turning finally to David? (2 Sam. 3: 8-12.) What price 
did he pay for his perfidy? What death was consequent 
upon Abner’s death? (2 Sam. 4: 1-12.) How is the Lord’s 
purpose in all these Meaths summed up by the inspired 
writer? (v. 1.) What is the highest motive for rendering 
fealty to any man? (v. 2.) 

If David had shown himself incompetent as a leader, would 
it, or would it not, have liberated Israel from allegiance to 
him? How, by the Lord’s appointment, was the king to 
“feed Israel”? How is the Christian pastor and teacher 
to feed the Lord’s flock? What advantage has he who has 
proven his competency? What advantage has he whose 


interests are one with his people, as of their bone and flesh? 


Into what condition of will must the Lord bring his people, 
before they can prosper even under his own appointments? 
(v. 3.) While these conditions exist, how long may pastorates 
be judiciously continued? (vs. 4, 5.) 

ln whose strength did the Jebusites boast? (v.6.) In 
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_ worked or bravely fought for it. 
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nine 

epee whom did they utter this boast? 
ie m. 17: 26.) How must the Lord’s people reply to 
(See rs Pa sneers? (v.7.) Name some of the things already 
wet lished by Christianity in the face of the scoffer. .How 
a, gain a high place in the ranks pf the Lord? (v. 8.) 
fi is to be done when the world refuses to recognize the 

ast achievements of God’s people? (vs. 9,10.) How is the 
2 ee often given to the enemy? (Matt. 17: 16-21.) 
How does the Lord provide comfort in material things for 
those who are not of the world? (v. 11.) For whove sake 
does the Lord give power and permanency to his church? 
(v.12; Hos. 11: 1.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In the incidents of this lesson we have a suggestion of the 
way in which God brings his chosen ones to the throne he 
promises them. The path to success in God’s service is a 
sure, but not an easy, path. It sounds well to say that one is 
specially favored of God; bunt he whom God specially favors 
is pretty sure to have a hard time of it. Davyid’s story illus- 
trates this truth. So does many another man of God’s story. 

Before David was called of God, through Samuel, to be 
Saul’s successor on the throne of Israel, he had been fighting 
bears and lions, in defense of the sheep he guarded, It 
would seem natural to suppose that with the summons to 
high honor there would come to David an easier lot in life. 
But how was it? From the hour of his anointing by Samuel, 
David’s troubles thickened and his conflicts multiplied to 
the hour of which this lesson tells us, He had to fight 
Philistines single-handed, and to fight them in the mass, 
His own brothers jeered at him. The king to whom he was 
lovingly loyal was jealous of him, and repeatedly sought his 
life. No longer a shepherd, he was not yet aking. Hunted 
like a criminal, he fled for a refuge to his enemies; and again 
he found his only home in the caves of the rocks. Even 
after the death of Saul, David could gain not a step toward 
the throne which had been promised him, save as he wisely 
Even when he stood before 
the last citadel to be conquered, he was scoffed at by his ene- 
mies as hopelessly incompetent for his mission. And when 
at last—as this lesson shows us—he was fairly established on 
that throne, over a united people, he recognized the fact that 
the progress made by his patient and determined doing and 
enduring in all those weary years was all of God, and that 
God’s purpose in it all was the good of God’s people, The 
way to the crown was the way of the cross with David. 

And David’s way of progress is the normal way of progress 
in God’s dealings with his people. Joseph was the first son 
of Israel to have great prosperity; and how did fle get it? 
Hated of his brethren, he was thrown into a pit todie. In 
milder barbarity, he was sold as a slave and carried away 
among strangers, Traduced because of his fidelity to the 
right, he was cast into an Egyptian prison. And all this 
was after he had been promised of God an exalted station 
above the members of his honored household, At last Joseph 
came to a throne; but to him also the way to the crown was 
the way of the cross, 

So it was all the way along in God’s ever-progressing plan 
for the good of the whole world through his chosen people 
Israel, until the time when he called the learned and zealous 
Rabbi Saul to bear the glad tidings of his fullest revelation 
of love to the outside nations of the earth. “I will show 
him,” was our Lord’s assurance at that time, “how many 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake.” And then came 
the sufferings and endurances to the chosen apostle, by land 
and by sea, in city and in wilderness, through fastings and 
scourgings and imprisonments, until his course was finished, 
and he saw before him the crown which he had at last 
reached by the way of the cross. e 

As it was with these chosen sons of men, so it was with the 
chosen Son of man. Chosen of God, he was rejected of men; 
aman of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, he walked the 
path of duty to its end with bleeding feet; and it was by the 
way of the cross that he reached his crown. Nor shall any 
disciple of this Master be above his Lord so far. He whom 
God chooses for a crown, must bear his cross daily; he must 
toil and suffer and endure, and only through much tribula- 
tion can he enter into the kingdom which is prepared for 
those who persevere unto the end in its pursuit. 

What stimulus and cheer there is in this teaching of 
David’s story! When things go wrong, when sorrows mul- 
tiply, when God’s very promises seem delayed, and when 
hope itself offers nothing to rest on, in our own lot, or in the 
prospects of Christ’s kingdom, we may remember that this 
has always been God’s way of progress for his loved ones; 
and we may rest assured that the crown beyond the cross is 
sure to us, and that the kingdom of the greater Son of David 

shall finally be established, so that there shall be one fold 

and one Shepherd in all the realm of the King of kings. 





ADDED POINTS. 


If only we will be patient and true in our path of duty, the 
time will come when those whose welfare we have sought, 


in recalling the ties that have all along bound us to them, 
and the service we have performed in their behalf. Love 
and loyalty are sure to win in the long run. 

In God’s good time, God’s good promises are sure tb find 
fulfilment. ‘Fear not, ligtle’ flock, for it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 

No matter how'confident are the opposers of God’s king- 
dom, the issue shall show them to be both blind and lame in 
their hopeless qonflict, 

The very strongholds of the enemies of the true Israel 
shall yet become the fortresses of ‘the champions of that 
Israel, Many an entrenched position of Christianity to-day 
is a vantage-ground whence godless opposers of Christianity 
hurled defiance for a time at the followers of Jesus. 

Only as one has God with him, can one grow great surely 
and safely. And God abides only with those who desire to 
abide with God. r 

God can win to us helpers from the outside world as well 
as from among our own people, if he sees that we need such 
help, and that it is best for us to have it. If there are not 
enough in godly Israel to aid us, God can bring us assistance 
from heathen Tyre. 

In all of God’s plannings for us, God plans for others also. 
If we use on ourselves that which God intended for others | 
through us, we stand in the way of those whom God would | 
bless, and we fail of the blessing that would come to us | 
through our doing as God would have us do. 











WAYS OF WORKING. 


_——_@—_—_—_ 
A METHOD OF BIBLE STUDY FOR 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS. 


Serious difficulty naturally has been experienced in 
interesting commercial travelers in Bible matters. They 
travel all the week, their brains full of business projects, 
and the complaint is that it is hard to free the mind for 
other things on Sunday. 

Some time ago The Sunday School Times published 
an account of the workings of an association formed in 
England among commercial travelers for the purpose of 
reading the Bible. Following the thought suggested in 
that article, a Commercial Travelers’ Bible Association 
has been formed in this country, and is meeting with 
much success, 

The way it works is this: The International lessons 
are taken as a basis. With each lesson there are merho- 
randa of daily readings bearing upon the lesson for the 
week, This offers an opportunity for marking and 
averaging. The superintendent, R. M. Neilson, No. 921 
Arlington Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland, furnishes a 
“score” card and lesson quarterly gratuitously to any 
one who will promise to give the lesson a fair trial for 
three months. 

This is the way the marking is done: Daily readings, 
mark one for each day; for the week, if all are read, the 
mark is 7; memorizing topic and golden text, 1; study- 
ing all the questions, looking up each reference, 1; 
attending divine service once on Sunday, 1; making 
the highest average=10. The “score” card is arranged 
as follows, and, when filled, is to be sent to the super- 
intendent to be entered in the average book of the 
Association : 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ BIBLE ASSOCIATION. 








Number Of LessOn.....cescossssssssseseessesersseeee|_—|__|__|_ =F 
Daily Readings 

Memorizing Topic and Golden Text......... 

Searching out References..............sssesseeees nae ze a 
Attendance at ChULCD......ccssosssrsedeecerserees nr ee Ty ae ae ee 



































The superintendent says, “ All we, want is to help one 
another to become better posted in the Book of Books.” 
This is a plan for reaching traveling men which, its 
advocates claim, accomplishes its end with less friction 
than one elaborated into greater detail. 





new start after a summer vacation; and they have a 
positive value, But beyond the value of such assem- 
blings for a school that has had a vacation, there is a” 
guin in something of the sort for a school that has not 
been intermitted, but that has suffered from the absence 
of teachers and scholars during the heated term, In 
this line of work there is a good suggestion in the form 
of a circular sent out by the superintendent of a New 
Jersey Sunday-school, as follows: 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

SouTtH ORANGE, N. J., September 12, 1889. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

Owing to the change of hour of our Sunday-school, and also 
that an unusually large number have been on vacations, our 
attendance for the past two months has been small. 

Now that the autumn days have come, and we resume our 
sessions at the usual hour, let us come together on Sunday, and 
with gratitude in our hearts for the past, and trusting for the 
future, let us make the coming year the brightest and best in 


our history. 


Get father and mother to come with you, as we welcome pers 


sons of all ages, and none are too old to go to our Sunday- 
school; for, in addition to the children’s and young people’s 


classes, we have three classes for adults with excellent teachers, 
If you have no regular church home, come to our church, 
Some one of our school is always present te provide you with 
sittings. . 
Let us make next Sunday a day of beginning. 

Your friend, H. G. SHaw. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


———— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, it 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





RECENT BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 


It is the purpose of this department of The Sunday 
School Times—as its readers well know—to present, week 
by week, a careful and impartial survey of the more im- 
portant new books in English, together with some men- 
tion of fresh Continental publications of special interest to 
those to whom these columns are addressed. The number 
of new works is so great, and the majority of them of such 
ephemeral character or minor value, that a selection ot 
titles is necessary and salutary, no book being mentioned 
that does not possess some definite worth, interest, or, 
at least, significance or present serviceableness of some 
sort. ‘‘Epoch-making” works seldom appear, and, of 
each year’s issues, not many can survive the passage of 


in making its own selections of new publications, for 
immediate or future use, properly relies upon the labora 
of those who may endeavor to sift wheat from chaff, and 
to indicate what is acceptable or pernicious, excellent or 
of mingled merit and demerit. In addition, therefore, 
to the customary reviews of selected books, an occasional 
survey of recent literature will not be unserviceable,— 
such, indeed, as has in some previous years been made 
in these columns. These surveys will, in the case of 
some titles, merely anticipate a more extended review 
at a later time; in others, the mention or concise char- 
acterization will be enough. Premising that the sum- 
mer season is one in which few important works appear, 
some recent books and writers may now be topically 
named. 

Religion.—In the general department of religious 
literature, two eminent English scholars have recently 
made contributions to learning or to speculative opinion: 
Sir Monier-Williams in his Buddhism in its Connection 
with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and in its Oontrast 
with Christianity (London: John Murray); and Pro- 





GETTING A NEW START. 
A Suniay-school that has had a summer vacation 
starts at a disadvantage in the autumn. 
tice is a loss of power, 





but who have not recognized our fidelity, will take pleasure 


A loss of prac- | 
Whatever measure of rest is | deems, it is said, the principal achievement of his 
needed by teachers and scholars, ought to be met in the 
interval of six days and twenty-two hours between the 
reguiar sessions all the year round. More rest than that 
is a surplusage in any Sunday-school. Hence there is 
more need of hard work, and there is need of more hard 
york, to keep a Sunday-school up to a decent standard, 
just after a Sunday-school vacation than at any other time, 

Reunion Sundays are @ favorite method of taking a 


| fessor Max Miiller in his Gifford Lectures (at Glasgow 
| University), on Natural Religion (London and New 
| York: Longmans, Green, and Company), which he 


scholarly life. As both these important treatises will 
be discussed at length hereafter, their mention is suf- 
ficient at this time. Of a theme similar to that of the 
former volume, but more popular in character, is Pro- 
fessor J. Campbell Oman’s general survey of Indian Life, 
Religious and Social (London: T. Fisher Unwin), one 
of the numerous birds-eye views of which graver observers 
sometimes may make use. The author is a resident of 


the next quarter of a century; but the reading public, — 
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Lahore. Dr. McCali’s lectures at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, on The Tests of the Various Kinds of Truth 
(Hunt and Eaton), is designed to promote among the 
public a habit of clear and sound and modest reasoning 
in secular as well as religious study. Professor Philip 
Schaff’s historical essay on The Progress of Religious 
Freedom as Shown in the History of Toleration Acts 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), concisely sums 
up, from the author’s extensive knowledge, certain facts 
and documents not elsewhere so conveniently arranged. 
The Man of Galilee (Hunt and Eaton), by Dr. Atticus 
G. Haygood, tersely retells the life of Christ, as freshly 
applied to the needs of the living world. Of late works 
on biblical exposition are Professor O. 8. Stearns’s 
Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament (Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett, & Co.), a compact syllabus of 
what is generally accepted concerning the canon and 
character of the several books. Dr. J. G. Butler has 


- issued the third volume of his Bible-Work (New York: 


Funk and Wagnalls); the Rev. Marcus Dods is the 
author of a new commentary (in The Expositor’s Bible) 
on The First Epistle to the Corinthians (New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son); and Scribner and Welford, 
New York, have promptly reissued here the second 
volume of Dr. Délitzsch’s New Commentary on Genesis. 
These works, like Monier-Williams’s and Max Miiller’s, 
will naturally be examined in detail at a later day. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Cheque- Book of the Bank of Faith (New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son) and The Salt-Cellars (the same) 
are the latest helpers from the effective literary work- 
shop of this Saxon foe of sin. To the Oxford Clarendon 
Press, that source of so many sound services to scholar- 
ship, we are indebted for the first volume of Bishop 
Wordsworth’s text, with variorum readings, of Jerome’s 
Latin New Testament, with full introductions and anno- 
tations. A welcome addition (to which further space 
must be allotted) to the literature of the theistic argu- 
ment has been made in Professor George S. Fullerton’s 
A Plain Argument for God (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.),a needed modern restatement and en- 
largement of the grounds of faith as understood by the 
best scholarship of to-day. Of recent sermons, the most 
notable are the collection ‘by the late Bishop Harris, of 
Michigan, The Dignity of Man, etc., with an introduc- 
tion by Bishop Potter (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co.); 
Abraham W. Jackson’s The Immanent God, etc. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co.), pleas for a spiritual life; and the 
first series of Dr. Lyman Abbott’s Plymouth pulpit dis- 
courses (New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert). 
History and Biography.—Aside from the recent books 
by John Fiske, Henry Cabot Lodge, and the various 
contributors to the English Men of Action series, the 
Twelve English Statesmen series, etc., already chronicled 
here, altogether the most important new work is W. H. 
Herndon’s personal life of Lincoln before the war (New 
York: Belford, Clarke, & Co.), which must be studied 
in connection with the Nicolay-Hay life now running in 
The Century. Theodore Roosevelt’s The Winning of 
the West (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is a sort of 
context to the similar books on Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky by J. R. Gilmore, in that it gathers and restates 
some of the picturesque narratives of the addition of the 
great West to our original colonial country. 
Stience.—Alfred Russell Wallace’s Darwinism ae 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co.) is, of course, a 
highly important restatement and review of evolutionary 
theories, by one who was as truly the inventor of Dar- 
winism # the famous scientist who gave his name to the 
much discussed scheme and study of animal develop- 
ment. One of the weightiest and most serious of new 
American scientific books is The Ice Age in North 
America (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), by Professor 
Wright of Oberlin and the accomplished young geologist 
Warren Upham. In Milwaukee has been issued the 


first part (of twelve) of a new and original illustrated 


account of North American Birds by H. Nehrling (Mil- 
waukee: George Brumder). 

The Fiction of the summer has been as unimportant 
as voluminous, In Zravel no new book is as entertain- 
ing as Mr. Warner’s Studies in the South and West, or 
the Pennells’ Our Journey to the Hebrides (already 
reviewed here) can be mentioned, unless it be Dr. 
Charles C. Abbott’s Days Out of Doors (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.). This home chronicler of natural 
history is every whit as original and agreeable a writer 
as John Burroughs, and his fresh and wholesome studies 
of animal life are welcome. Juvenile literature, old and 
new, will form the subject of a detailed body of sugges- 
tions at some future time, while in Poetry the wise 
reviewer will now mention nothing more—unless it be 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s thoughtful and grace- 
ful verses entitled The Afternoon Landscape (London 


and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co.)—until the 
singers give him something worth writing about. 





Mr. William James Linton, the well-known and excel- 
lent wood-engraver and champion of “line” work as 
against “‘cross-hatching” and all the miscellaneous 
devices employed by some modern laborers in his art, 
has dallied with the Muses from the days of his youth of 
Chartist dreams, and is the author of at least one prose 
juvenile, The Flower, and the Star, of which he was 
author, illustrator, and wood-cutter. His various se- 
lected anthologies, published publicly or privately, have 
been marked by good taste and occasional bad morals, 
while his-original verse, though never great, has often 
been neatly artistic. Some of the pieces in his hand- 
some new volume of original Poems and Translations are 
pleasing or sweet, reminding the reader of a poet, say, 
of such moods and powers as the sculptor Story’s. Un- 
fortunately, however, there is, as in Story, a prevalent 
tone of aging despondency, of comfort sought in verse 
or vine when the enthusiasms of youth and the loves of 
middle age have waned. It needs considerably more 
genius than the author’s to win any high success in the 
path of Heine. The frontispiece of the volume is an 
uncommonly good etched portrait. (853 inches, cloth, 
gilt top, pp. x, 202. London: John C. Nimmo.) 


The fourth volume of Mr. James Schouler’s (pro- 
nounced “‘Skooler”’) History of the United States under the 
Constitution comes down to the middle of Polk’s admin- 
istration, after taking up the thread at the year 1831. 
The times of Jackson, Van Buren, and Tyler, of course, 
give the author abundant opportunity for interesting 
and useful writing, and they even quicken his methodi- 
cal pen into something like picturesque enthusiasm at 
times. His standpoint is that of antislavery Whigism, 
but he writes with dispassionate impartiality. » His 
severe treatment of Tyler does not accord with the recent 
voluminous and painstaking defense of that president 
by his son; but the consensus of opinion agrees with the 
author in his general estimate of the character and 
course of one who, on broad political grounds, never 
was a Whig, and never pretended to be. As this modest 
history proceeds toward its stopping-place (1861), its 
utility becomes increasingly apparent, and its “ staying- 
power,” in the opinion of scholars, surpasses that of the 
more brilliant and readable story of the same period by 
Professor McMaster. (73 54 inches, cloth, pp. xv, 559. 
Washington: William H. Morrison. Price, $2.00.) 


It would not be unnatural, nor wholly unjust, after 
giving a hasty glance at “ Max O’Rell’s” new work, 
Jonathan and His Continent, to conclude that it is a 
trashy piece of sensational book-making. Its yellow 
cover, its cheap engraving of Brother Jonathan, its 
peppery paragraphs, its hurried and superficial and one- 
sided expressions of opinion, and its manifest desire to 
reproduce the kind of success won by the author in his 
John Bull and His Island, all tend to rouse and develop 
a sense that the book is mere ephemeral vulgarity. 
There is,however, beneath its Gallic cheapness a good 
deal of truth, both agreeable and disagreeable, and a 
manifest alertness of observation and incisiveness of 
statement which, on the whole, make it worth reading, 
according to Lord Bacon’s least, burdensome rule of 
perusal, In its preparation Max O’Rell (M. Paul 
Blouet) has had the co-operation, doubtless for copy- 
right purposes, of “ Jack Allyn,” whoever he may be; 
and the book is translated by the author’s wife. (744+ 
inches, paper, pp. ix, 818. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The publication of personal and purely private cor- 
respondence of eminent men continues unabated. The 
Atheneum lately gave its readers forfr letters by Haw- 
thorne, written between 1848 and 1849, in which he wrote 
freely and intimately of the most delicate themes, such 
as a father’s love and responsibility toward his child, and 
his own poverty and need of any office or stated employ- 
ment, however humble. Every new fact concerning the 
personal or home life of Hawthorne but freshly shows 
his purity and nobility of character; no Lytton or Car- 
lyle horrors are found in his scanty surviving manuscript, 
nor any such hateful expressions as that of the late 
Edward Fitzgerald toward Mrs. Browning, so coarsely 
avenged by a rightly indignant poet. But though the 
home life of American authors seems happier than that 
of English,—if too broad a generalization is pardonable, 
—on that account our editors should exercise all the 
greater care to avoid indiscreet or impertinent publica- 





tion. The Athenseum, perhaps, may justify itself by the 


$ 











memory of Julian Hawthorne’s own free publication y 
his father’s letters; but ason has rights, as a cua 
of the memories of a home, which a foreign editor eq 
hardly claim to enjoy. 


The autumn announcements of the publishers are be 
ginningtoappear. The library of biographies of Ameri 
can Religious Leaders, long ago mentioned in this columa, | 
is once more promised (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co), The 
books thus far in hand are devoted to J winattian Edwards, 
by Professor A. V. G. Allen; Wilbur Fisk, by Profeggy 
George Prentice; William Augustus Muhlenberg, by thy 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Newton; Charles Hodge, by Presiden 
Patton; Francis Wayland, by Professor J. O. Murray; 
Archbishop Hughes, by Dr. J. G. Shea; and Theodore 
Parker, by John Fiske. The writers will seek to be 
impartial rather than merely eulogistic, and will ep. 
phasize the development of American religious thought | 
and life, rather than the external or picturesque elements 
of personal character and experience. No date js ap. 
nounced for the issue of the first volume. The othe 
important announcements of the same publishers ar 
somewhat fewer than usual, and include a two-volume 
life of the younger R. H. Dana, by the younger Charle 
Francis Adams; Pennsylvania, by Wayne MacVeagh, 
in the American Commonwealth series; a collection, in | 
two volumes, of the chief scientific papers of the late 
Asa Gray, edited by Professor C. 8. Sargent of Harvard; 
a large illustrated history of the Old South Church, 
Boston, by Hamilton A. Hill; the autobiography of 
Mary Howitt, edited by her daughter; The Struggle for 
Immortality, essays by Elizabeth Stuart Phélps Ward; 
Portraits of Friends, biographical papers by the late 
Principal Shairp; an authorized, voluminous, and illus. 
trated life, largely autobiographic, of Mrs. Stone, by her 
son; and, of course, the annual crop of novels, includ- 
ing tales by Bret Harte, Sarah O. Jewett, and Mary A, 
Tincker, 


The New England Magazine, a new illustrated monthly 
miscellany of historical and literary matter chiefly of 
interest to the section indicated in its title, makes a 
pleasant and entertaining, though not commanding, 
beginning in its September number. It is to be edited 
by Dr. E, E. Hale (who always seems to have time and 
strength enough to do just one thing more) and Edwin D. 
Mead, a Boston historical student, and lecturer in Mrs. 
Hemenway’s popular patriotic course at the Old South, 
It will give papers of historic value or descriptive inter- 
est; biographical studies, from the Mathers to Edward 
Bellamy ; suggestions concerning libraries and the read- 
ing habit; discussions of current social or economic 
problems; accounts of the cities of the “new South;” 
a serial history of the Fifth Army Corps; regular state- 
ments of the popularization of American history in the 
work at the Old South, and of the “ Good Citizenship” 
societies ; stories, poems, etc. Of the promised contribu- 
tors Mr. ‘Whittier’s is the commanding name. The first 
number contains illustrated accounts of Plymouth, its 
environment, and its newly dedicated monument; of the 


Pilgrims’ old seat at Scrooby, England; an over-eulo- » 


gistic sketch of Edward Bellamy ; and a fresh, valuable, 
and well-illustrated paper on The Pilgrims in Leyden, 
by Dr. Dexter; besides miscellaneous matter, of which 
the most important is a clear refutation, by Dr. Hale, of 
the idea that the Pilgrims were communists in any proper 
sense. The illustrations are all process-work, and some 
are very pretty; the Ives process of transferring a pho- 
tograph into a thin incised plate for book-printing is 
clever, and well suited for a few thousand impressions, 
though it does not wear weil, and is monotonous when 
émployed as constantly as in these pages. Altogether, 
the new venture takes its place with The Cosmopolitan, 
The American Magazine, the late Manhattan, etc., and 
not with the triad of monthlies of which Harpers, Scrib- 
ner’s, and The Century are such evenly matched members. 


The comprehensiye and instructive paper on contem- 
porary religion in Germany, in Harper’s Magazine for 
August, is followed in the September number of the 
same magazine by a similar study of the religious move- 
ment in France, by Senator Edmond de Pressensé. It 
is written from the point of view of liberal Protestantism ; 
points out the increasing strength of ultramontanism; 
recognizes, however, that the old Gallicanism is not yet 
dead; deplores the influence of extreme or atheistic 
irreligion in the schools and other government institu- 
tions; gives an impartial account of Father Hyacinthe’s 
work, with a restatement of the reasons why the liberal 
Roman Catholics were forced to submit to modern Vati- 


canism rather than follow him; and, as far as Protestantism | 








is concerned, affectionately eulogizes the influence of | 
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net, At the close, M. de picleyess 80 
out the recent earnest labors of rotes 

an Catholics for education, philan- 
mad cae social order; praises the work of 
og All Mission, and predicts the pie 

aratively speedy separation of church an 

sae The article is worth reading en- 
tire; and so is an uncommonly virile and 
well-written letter on Father Hyacinthe, 
sent by a cool and dispassionate but not 
unfriendly hand, to a recent number of 
The New York Tribune (August 26), and 
reprinted in the semi-weekly issue of that 
paper. Father Hyacinthe’s sermon, as 
heard by the correspondent, was wonder- 
fully eloquent, and its peroration “a cul- 
minating burst which was the finest de- 
liverance I have ever heard from human 
lips, for style of speech and wennty of enun- 
ciation, for ardor and intensity.” Of the 
great preacher’s poor little church, hesays: 
“Imagine an American country barn. 
Take out the hay, leave the girders and 
the rude whitewash of the roof; leave the 
shabby windows and preserve the general 
air of crudearchitecture and only middling 
caretaking. Putin galleries; a small organ 
at the rear over the main entrance; rude 
seats on the floor, and a little white-painted 
counterfeit presentment of a Roman Catho- 
lic altar at the end opposite the entrance, 
and you have the church of Pére Hya- 
cinthe. It is timber and whitewash, arti- 
ficial flowers, and bad music except for 
one baritone,—a superb voice. It is a 
phantom cathedral. The powerful melan- 
choly personality of a great intellect per- 
yades its shabbiness, and lends to its 
poverty and meanness at least a human 
nobility. Its lack of everything that 
tenders ritual splendid only brings into 
more distinct proportions the strength and 
earnestness of a man who is a living sacri- 
fice of all that Frenchmen hold dear— 
applause, power, luxury, magnificence. 
That. such a preacher should occupy such 
a pulpit, his polished eloquence streaming | N 
from the tawdry cotton-lace drapery of an 
old Radical meeting-house, at once pro- 
claims that the former mighty Sulpician 
adheres to the later religious dogmas of 
his maturity; that the Catholic world has 
all but forgotten him; that the Protestant 
world has never signalized his accession ; 
and that the world of France, which is 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, but simply 
Paris, pays little heed to his voice, and 
none to his former glory or present needs. 
He is simply ignored.” The rest of the 
letter is no less graphic and interesting. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
liser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as i& will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general makeup of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 





Hersford’s Acid Phosphate imparts new 
energy to the brain, giving the feeling and 
sense of increased intellectual power. 


——— 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


«pemply Perfect. —The Union Pacific Railway, 
The Overland Route,” has equipped its trains with 
Gining-cars of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast trains between 
Gouncil Bluffs and Denver, and between Council 

luffs and Portland, Ore,, will be provided with 
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BEAUTIFUL SONGS, BR 
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By Drs. LOWRY. & DOANE. ss apne’: 7 New Hymns and Tunes Unequalied. 


rice, $36 per 100 in Boards. 


& MAIN, 


81 weeny Te Street, 





TWO IMPORTANT WEW BOOKS, 
Whither ? 


A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE TIMES. 


By the Rev.C. A. Briaes, D.D., Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary. 8voO, $1.75. 

Dr. Briggs’s book is bold, radical, almost startlin 
It is the product of more than twenty years of stu y 
in the history of Puritan Theology, and especially of 
the eaters: “4 the WestminsterStandards. The scope 
of the book wide; the author’s main contention 
being that ail “christian denominations have drifted 
from their moorings. ‘*‘ The process of dissolution,” 
he says, “has gone on long enough. The time has 
come for the reconstruction of theology, of polity, of 
worship, and of Christian life and work. he drift 
in the Church ought to stop. The barriers between 
the Protestant denominations should be removed, 
and an organic union formed, An Alliance should 
be made between Romanism and all other branches 
of Christendom.”’ 


Foreign Missions. 


THEIR PLACE IN THE PASTORATE, IN PRAYER, 
AND IN CONFERENCES. 

By the Rev. A. C. THompson, D.D., Author of ‘* Mora- 
vian Missions,” etc, 12mo, $1. 45. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


742-745 Broadway, New York. 


T. DeWitt Talmage’s 
GATHERED GEMS. :fts-cie 


full history of his life. octavo pages j 20 full-page 
illustrations, Price, cloth, $1.50; half Russ.a, 

Fifty per cent discount to agen! s. The book will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 50 
cents for Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 
anagent. Address, 

J. 8. OUrETES, Publisher 
57 Rose Street, NEW XORK, 











EMERGENCY NOTES. 
HAT to doin Accidents and Sudden Ill- 
ness till the Doctor Comes, a practical 
manual of over 100 pa; pages 300 indexed subject-refer- 
ences, and 18 original i yee acy by Glentworth R. 
Butler, A.M., M.D., is ‘‘a valuable k of reference 
in any ‘nousehold.”—W. ¥. Sun. Life may depend on 
assistance promeey rendered from instructions given 
in this boo Price, cloth, 50 cts., post free. FuNK 
WaAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 and 50 aoe Place, N. Y. 
Deas and Thorn. By Katharine 
$9 V8. $1000. Bates. A Titled Maiden. 
PILGRIM By Senate Atwater i? Et 
ermit of Livry. By M. R. 
PRIZE SERIES. "i. A342" fine 
E. Street. My Lady 
Nell. iy Emi ig’ Weeret. ow: He Made His Fortune, 
By Julia A. W. De Witt. The best set of S. 8. library 
books published. The set,6 vols. $9, Discount to Sunday- 
schgols. Cong’!8.8. and Pub.Soc. » Boston and Chicago. 


HOSSFELD’S METHODS | 


For the stady of anor Languages. 
man, Fren panis nd Italian, ast a 
proved and practical method for school and private 
study. Each method contains grammar, exercises 
in conversation,and Teading-lessous. Price, $1.25 each. 
Send for descriptive circulars, 

E NE ORK SCHOOL BOOK 
CLEARING HOUSE, 65 Duane &t,, N. ¥. 
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PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES, 
BIBLE te ow hoy 
TE No. inal bya eadings. 
riginal hymns and 
—s Also, VIII, Harvest Sheaves. 
ar Festival. 5c. each ; 100copies,¢4. Sam mples free. 
Cc Cong’ S . S. & Publishing ‘society, Boston & icago. 


AVE you sent 20 cents for THE BOOKS OF 
rHE BIBLE ANALY sar. by nay 
Schultze, or 90 cents for THE UNITY OF THE 
TRUTH, by Dr. Host} Both together, $1.00, post- 
paid. H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


EAD the notes oe ,the Sanday oon Lesso 
and Young People’s Socte' f Christian En 
cmerer topics in TH Los RATOR. 6 cents 
scopy; cents a year. 
. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Minn. 


““OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y. 
D. LOTHROP- COMPANY’ ie — ing "oe sauapi of the 
Select List of Books ) Lothrop 


on 18, hehe tae four. 
ROP CO., Boston. 


ANTED at once, everywhere, a representative 

Manor Woman. Profitable business. Liberal 
Pay. Ali time not necessary. Special inducements 
eee until Dec. 25. Give references. BR. H. WOOD- 
wa D & CO., Pubs., Baltimore, Md. 


<3 | Write D. R. WIVER PUBLISHING CO., 


Alban York, for NEW CATA- 
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The Feast of Thanksgiving. 


By E. E. Hewitt and J. R. Sweney. 
A Sunday-school programme of Music, Readings, 
etc., for Harvest. rice, 5c. ; 50c. per dozen by mail.: 


JOHN J ’ HOOD, Philadelphic Pa. 


THE HARVEST HOME, #5: 


For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving. 
Consisting of Scripture Selections and Songs written 
fort ri Service. 16 pages. 

5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 








Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25 cts. 
ASA HULL, 160 Nassau St., New York. 


AC oncert Exercise for 
The Harvest Festival. Thanksgiving and Har- 
vest Home, consisting of Original Songs and Recita- 
t ons for large and small children, by Jessie H. Brown 
a = = Fillmore. Price, 5c.; 55¢. per doz., postpaid; 
00, not prepaid. Fillmore Bros., 185 Race St., 
ideinnath, 0. Ward & Drummond,7!1 Broadway, N.Y: 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH-~ 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS, 

















SONG | 4, A new Bee eee and convention 
yERs. New ideas, new 

PRIZE tole Teachers charmed with it. Price, 
50 per doz. Sample y, 25c. by mail. 


Boards. W. W. ITNEY, Pu fishes,’ Toledo, 0. 





HY MNS. TUNES & CAROLS 
apl for the Sunday Rchool, 40, Jm- 


by express 63 per 
per100. J.H.Kurzenknabe &Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor containing entheme 
THE JOHN CH ROH Co., Cincinaati, 0. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


711 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404-—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


—Encyclopedia Britannica Popu- 
lar print, $2.50 r vol. One 
half the price of the Scribner 


GEN and ¢ one-third the price of the originel 
English edition, which we have reproduced. All 
texts, dates, maps, and illustrations, page for page. 
Having pm our binding facilities, and now em- 
fn ing over 600 ple, we can deliver ‘sets complete 
4 vols. on part payment. Ouragentsare reapinga 
harvest. The Henry G. Allen Ce., Publishers, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. Mention 


The Sunday School ‘limes, 
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Life,” a religious book h 
entiorsed by all akan: Arron ¥ Special Terms. 
T. T. Tas or. Sr., Pub’r, 921 Arch St., Phila. 


Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS .2*, WORLD. 


Grkpiie Co of Sovereigns, 








EDUCATIONAL, 


UNT HOLLY (N. J. ) ACADEMY FOR BO 
Mo wun? M. ¥ WaLha DT (YALB), Prindpal. 








iss Bennett's School and Kinde 
will reopen, at 2105 Spruce Street, Octo 
IVERSIDE (Wellesley Pre reparation Sch 
for wa aaah Auburndale. Hignth ~ 
begins Oct, 2, 1889. Miss DELIA Mi “SMITH, princely le 


WALNUT STREET BOARDING 
School for Port tore and misses. Address, 
Miss J. TRAU'TMANN, 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BETHLEHEM, PA. Ronn Or THORPE. A 


Boarding-School for 
Girls, 22d year. Academic couree. If desired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. WatsH, Principal. 


ISS BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss NOTT’S) 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, . onn. Thorough 

preparation for college. Circulars on application, 


arson 




















BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


HEREV. DR. mn Wop DEN 
1834 Ties street, Philadelphia. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Paincsvitte, o- 
and healthful. Course of study fveral and thorough, 
Thirty-first year begins September 11, 1889. 

Miss MARY EVANS. PRINCIPAL 


M ys! ! ore! R \ be Loey Io Sorkttons 











r) rogressive students. 
will seenive valuable ieroreettont neue: 
y addressing E. TOURJEE, ton, Mass, 
ishladilibldbibat NG ANTM ERS PIN 
EST W WALNUTSTREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. 23d year, Is provided for giv- 
ing a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic, are 


oreo rtments; also in Music and A 
TENRID ETA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philed's, 


BOYS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS, 

40 Pre —— for any college and for 
® busin Teachers are all ~ a ege 
raduates, Gymnasium, Ball, Tennis, Cyc’ 


yv A. "CHAM BERS, A Freehold (N. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S | | 


for Toune. i% pir. New Seanewten, x oe, 
will re-open September 25, at 66 Bayard Stree 


SHORTHAN TXPE.WRITING 


PHON 

3,000 graduates employed. Freetrial. Com nent As 
threes months. Half course, 6 lessons, 10 cen 

phiets free, Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Pain, 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
ssa socal ery N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, orongh, beaitay. 

14 acres of play og Thirty-second year. 

$300 to #400, Principal, CALEB ALL 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


oan the Seminary for Young Ladies at jiarete 
ew Jersey, September 25. ee ee instruc. 

ton ay English, French, and German; Music 

Art. Grounds ample for Fecreation. Climate of 

ristown unsyr rms: Boarding pupils, 

Circulars on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA Kcscens. 


aes Fe ae | a ope one Sopten tember 18, 
CoURSESIN ACIVIL ENG tes ‘CHEMISTRY, 
ARCHITECTURE, A £3 


THOROUGHLY cada Panhenancay CouRsEs, 
Circulars of Cot, CHAS, E. HYATT, President, 


Ww. are in much need of teachers in Beekman 
Hill M, E. Sunday-school, 321 East 50th Street, 
New York City, every Sunday afternoon from 2.30 to 
4 o'clock. We have many children waiting to be 
taught, and will gladly give an opportunity to any 
who are willing to assist in this greatly needed work, 
Apply to the superintendents ut the school. 
J. M. CORNELL, 
0. LONGACRE. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed R —~ from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to. 
OGon clous country-seat of Jay x, 
will toate nts. ortieth year Wednesday, Sept, 25th, 
For circularsjapply to PRincipaLs, Cgontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa, 
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Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss are DILLAYR 


Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 
HE PENNSYLVANIA 





TE COLLEGE, 
Fall session opens September 1). Examinations 
for admission, September 10. New buildings and. 
equipment greatly increase the facilities for instruc- 
tion in all departments. Courses in Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Botany,and Horticulture, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and’ Electrical Kpgincering, and | in General 
Science and Modern Langage, al courses 
for ladies. — free. itty schoibesht Ss entitle 
the holders to free room-ren For catalogue or 
other information. address 
THE PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL COURSE, 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


160,000 ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 





Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSsry 











etc. wt antiv illustrated. * B stterly work 
J. Ww. EEL ER & ©0.,Philadelphia, Pa, 


WANTED ! ~ Salesmen who can give good reference 

and security, Salary and advancement 
in our business guaranteed, as experience warrants. 
Address, SUBSCRIPTION DEP’T, DODD, MEAD, & 
CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, Ne New York. 











gents Wanted Ain every town, city, and county 
A in the Un ted States and Canada, either gentle- 
men or ladies, For valuable information und full pur- 
ticulars, address (enclosing 2-cent stamp), National 
Type Writer Co., Box 5159, Boston, Mass. 


BROOM HOLDER 

THE COMMON SENSE is the best in the world, 

Holdsabroomeitherendup. Keepsawetbroom rom 

rotting. Sample mailed on ‘ecel tof 1S ets, Address, 
ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa, 








“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL,D., Professor Diseases 
of the Nervous System, U niversity of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “I have seen several remarkable cures made 
by Mr. E. 8. Johnston, and have no doubt as to their 

rmanency.” Refer to Mr. John D. Wattles, Pub- 

isher of The Sunday Schoo! Times. 

Send for! St-page fe pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, 





STAMMERERS 
Are ee to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre, For 
fecttmantels, | address Mrs, E, J. E. THORPE, Newton 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
su ber, half price ($1.00). 


TQ MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
pono) $1.00a year. ‘To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than tive. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten, 

f a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benetit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condivion that the order for the 
papers be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i\ or- 
der to secure the required number. Any aumb rof 
copies in excess of the required number may be .ao- 
scribed for at the same time. Zbauchers belunging tothe 
same house. may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
——, the club subscription need not be for morethan 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO! ARE “‘ NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one Who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any cluh, for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The 
a club will be sent either tothe individual 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 


apers for 
dresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school got theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each schodél should haye its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as Originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


ubscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. ; 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript “4 
such person will oblige the ep ye by stating thal 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed lastyear by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAW has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could made thau that for securing a fair trial of the 
geen. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


r one year only. 
The paper will ndt be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by s jal request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the per to en. 
able all the teachers of # school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or yo ty sub- 
scriptions for The sender School Times (the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates :— 
rom 1to4 copies, 
“ 5§tod . 


10s. 
83.60 
10 copies and upwards, 


each. 
73s.6d, * 

To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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infants of birth humor, for allaying itchiug, 

ation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTiIcuRA 
MEDICATED TOILET SoapP is absolutely priceless, 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic aera it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

ror peeerene, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for impartinga velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 

roduct of recent science can_possibly equal the 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL‘CO., Boston, Mass. 
4@> Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
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The 
Great 


Raiser 


of spots and dirt is PEARL- 
INE. Try it on the spot—it 
is as cheap as dirt. It makes 
house-work easy and your 
washing light. You could do 
no harm with it if you tried. It 
refines the finest things ; makes 
them like new; and cleans 
quickly the coarsest. It is ready 
to help youif you are ready to 


have it. 
Sharp dlers selling powders 
of which they say— 
‘‘same as Pearline”—‘‘ good as Pearline.” 
Kee) a keen edge on your wits against such. 
PEARLINE has no equal. . 
165 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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For only 20 eentse we will send FREE BY MAIL 
7 ELEGANT NEW BULBS (ci aimerent togerts 
(all different) Ss 
with ourlllustrated Catalogue and GUIDE to BULB 
L very one of these Bulbs is a gem of rare 
beauty sure bloom well curing . Our 
eaiogne is acomplete book of HARDY BULBS and 
for winter and ely spring blooming. We 
offer the best Hyacinths, = Croe 
xa 
sorts, among which are many GRA 
never before offered. TRY OUR IN 
eevee 80 winter or spring 
‘or only 75 cents, by mail postpaid. Any 
gey flowers in the house during winter or inthe garden 
€8 soon as snow melts atsmalicost. CATALOGUE TELLS 


ALL ABOUT THEM. Addrees 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, W. Y. 








The Sharples Improved 


DELAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR, 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 














Branch Office, Elgin, 1. West Chester, Pa, 
FARM 


’ s No farmer can 

1 afford 
URPEE 10s pp. clogan Woes rice’ i 4 
by mail. Burpee's ape isi 2 ‘ove ee to 


any . ATLEE BuRPEE & Oo.. P’ 


j FLOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO.. West Grove, Pa. 
LL needing Fences.Gates, Arbors, WindowGuards 
Trellises, etc. write for our illus. price list, mailed 
Sree. Central xpanded Metal Co., Pitts- 
burgh. N W. Expanded Metal Co., Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel ure and 
it is pos Bevel 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
GILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCGLATE. 


No trouble, no boiling, alwa, 8 ready. up in Ib 
tin cans at fic, BIKPHEN I WHI iman & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE MAIL FREE seiests 


sumple 
for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored. 
EK. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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All Households, 
And this includes every member thereof, 
must use soap, and continually, from the 
beginning to the end of the year. As 
this is true, it is well worth taking pains, 
in purchasing, to get the very best at 
the lowest price. 

Probably the most satisfactory method 
is to get one of Larkin’s boxes, contain- 
ing enough (100 cakes) of the best 
family soap made to last a year; and, 
in addition, without further charge, a 
fine assortment of toilet soaps, perfum- 
ery, tooth powder, shaving stick, all 
guaranteed to be the best made. 
course, such liberality would be im- 
possible if the goods were sold through 
the grocery and drug-store. To secure 
one of these GREAT BarGarin Boxss, 
send your name and address on a postal 
card to J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and they will send you a box on 
thirty days’ trial, all freight charges 
paid, and take it away if you don’t like 
it. This firm sells only direct to con- 
sumers, and are thus able to give away 
with every box of Sweet Home Soap so 
many fine toilet goods, etc. It is cer- 
tainly a blessing to all households. 

-Price of entire box, only six dollars. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


BE ON THE WATCH FoR J ESUS, 
{From “In the Presence.”] 


Be on the watch for Jesus! 
Hear what he hath to say 
From hour to hour; and he will shed 
His light upon thy way. 
For every swift-winged moment 
His messenger shall be ‘ 
Bearing within its narrow bounds 
Some word from him to thee, 


Be on the watch for Jesus, 
And thou shalt learn to trace 

His faithfulness, when clouds conceal 
The brightness of his fuce. 

And in the humble path assigned 
at his dear hand to thee, 

Shall room be found to know thy Lord 
And serve acceptably. 4 


Be on the watch for Jesus! 
Be careful lest thou miss 
One tiny token of his love, 
His presence, or his grace. 
He toucheth thee at every point, 
In common things, or rare; 
Go forth to meet him, dearest heart | 
Thou’lt find him everywhere. 


Be on the watch for Jesus! 
Until thy vision keen 

Grow quick to recognize his form, 
To other eyes unseen. 

Oh! keep thy heart for him alone, 
And so shalt thou abide 

Beneath his shadow, with his love 
Forever satisfied. 





SOME ELEMENTS OF THE ART 
OF CONVERSATION. 
[From The New Review.] 


That conversation is a lost art is a com- 
monplace of social criticism. Whether the 
commonplace is also a truism, or even a 
truth, it is the purpose of this article to 
inquire. And, at the outset, it may be 
admitted that, whether true or false, a 
belief in the decadence of the art of con- 
versation is natural to those who have 
received, by not remote tradition, an im- 
pression of Sydney Smith’s irresistible 
tun, and Macaulay’s overwhelming ful- 
ness; who can themselves recall the frank 
but high-bred gaiety of the late Lord 
Derby; the rollicking good-humor and 
animal spirits of Bishop Wilberforce; the 
saturnine epigrams of Lord Beaconsfield; 
the versatility and choice diction of Lord 
Houghton; or even the concentrated yet 
many-sided malice which supplied the 
stock-in-trade of Mr. Hayward. 

Another generation of talkers has arisen 
since that festive night, described by a 
social poet: 


‘When over the port of the innermost bin 
The circle of diners was laughing with Phinn; 
When Brookfield had hit on his happiest vein, 
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DDRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.|- 
No OpoR WHEN HEATED. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


To perfect a cure, you must remove the canse. 
WINCHESTHR’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA supplies the system with Oxidizgble Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 
of Consumptien. For Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Night Sweais, and all Throat 
Disease .. it ts an unequalled remedy. Sold by drug- 

ists $4 per botile. ecommended by physicians, 
Send for circular. WINCHESTER & Cu., 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 
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ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 








BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will acceptno 
other as a gift. 
For SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO 


Limited, 607 Market St., 
Bend 25 cents fur iusiraied catalogue 
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And Harcourt was capping the jokes of 
Delane.” 


And the sole survivor of that brilliant 
group, in his gambols on political plat- 
forms, reminds one irresistibly of the scene 
in “ Paradise Lost,” where 


“The unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreathed 
His lithe proboscis.” 


But brave men have lived since, as well 
as before, Agamemnon; and those who 
know the present society of London may 
not unreasonably ask whether the art of 
conversation is really extinct, and whether 
the talkers of to-day are, in truth, so im- 
measurably inferior to the great men who 
preceded them. 

Before we can answer these questions, 
even tentatively, we must try to define 
our idea of good conversation; and this 
we can best do by rigidly ruling out 
what is bad. All affectation, unreality, 
and straining afier'effect, are intolerable; 
scarcely less so are rhetoric, declamation, 
and all that tends towards speech-making. 
Mimicry is a very dangerous trick, rare in 
perfection, and contemptible when imper- 
fect; and, though an apt story well told is 
delicious, there was sound philosophy in 
Mr. Pinto’s view that “when a man fell 
into his anecdotage, it was a sign for him 
to retire from the world.” A spice of 
malice is agreeable to the intellectual 
palate, when it, ‘ half suspected, animates 
the whole.” But a conversation which is 
mainly malicious is entirely dull. Con- 
stant joking is a weariness -to the flesh, 
and a too sustained seriousness of discourse 
is apt to make the head ache. A talker 
who monopolizes the conversation is by 
common consent insufferable; and a man 
who regulates his choice of topics by 
reference to what interests, not his Leavers, 
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puna 
but himesr "Conversation is like Tuva | 
tennis, and requires alacrity in egy > | 
jeast as much as Vigor in poh ation | 
‘hrase, an unexpected collocation | 
happy i ait, habitual precision in the 
. ve of vertitl are rare and shining orna- 
seats of conversation; but they i Se 
for an instant supply the place of live y 
id interesting matter, an@ an excessive 
a re for them is apt to tell unfavorably on 
the substance of discourse. In conversa- 
tion, as in literature, it is more necessary 
to have —— to say than to say it 
arké well. 
ee man about town once said to 
the present writer, in the tone of one who 
utters a truism: “It is so much more 
interesting to talk about people than 
things.” The sentiment spoke volumes 
for the mental caliber and associations of 
the speaker; and certainly the habitual 
talk—for it is not conversation —of that 
section of society which calls itself smart 
seems to touch the lowest depth of spite- 
ful and sordid dulness. But still, when | 
the mischiefs of habitual personality have 
been admitted to the uttermost, there re- 
mains something to be said on the other 
side. We are not inhabitants of Jupiter 
or Saturn, but human beings, to whom 
nothing that is human is wholly alien. 
And it, in the pursuit of high abstractions 
and “improving” themes, we imitate too 
closely Wordsworth’s avoidance of “ Per- 
sonal Talk,” our “ fireside,” or still more 
our dinner-table, will inevitably lose a 
large portion of its proper liveliness. 

Among the accidental accompaniments 
of good conversation must be reckoned a 
manner which knows how to be easy 
and free without being free-and-easy ; an 
habitual deference to the prejudices and 
tastes of other people; a hearty desire to 
be, or at any rate to seem, interested in 
their concerns; and a constant recollec- 
tion that they too may sometimes wish to 
be speakers as well as hearers. Above 
all else, the agreeable talker cultivates 
gentleness and delicacy of speech, avoids 
aggressive and overwhelming displays, and 
remembers the gentle poet’s cry of pain: 


“Vociferated logic kills me quite, 
A noisy man is always in the right.” 


An absurd story has long been current 
among stupid people with rampant preju- 
dices, that Mr. Gladstone is habitually 
uncivil to the Queen. Now, it happens 
that Mr. Gladstone is the most courteous 
ofmankind. His courtesy is one of his most 
engaging gifts, and accounts in no small 
degree for his power of attracting the re- 
gard of young men and undistinguished 
people generally. To all such he is polite 
to the point of deference, yet never con- 
descending. His manners to all alike, 
young and old, rich and poor, are the 
ceremonious manners of the old school, 
and his demeanor towards ladies is a 
model of chivalrous propriety. It would, 
therefore, have been to the last degree 
improbable that he should make an ex- 
ception to his usual habits in the case of 
a lady who was also his sovereign. And, 
as a matter of fact, the story is so ridicu- 
lously wide of the mark that it deserves 
mention only because, in itself false, it is 
founded on a truth which illustrates the 
subject of our present inquiry. 

“T,” said the Duke of Wellington, on a 
memorable occasion, “‘have no small talk, 
and Peel has no manners.” Mr. Gladstone 
has manners, but no small talk. He is so 
consumed by zeal for the subjects which 
interest him that he leaves out of account 
the possibility that they may not interest 
other people. He pays to every one, not 
least to ladies, the compliment of assum- 
ing that they are on his own intellectual 
level; engrossed in the subjects which en- 
gross him ; and furnished with at least as 
much information as will enable them to 
follow and to understand him. Hence, 
we believe, the genesis of the absurd story 
Just quoted about his demeanor to the 
Queen... 

No image except that ot a torrent can 
convey the notion of Mr. Gladstone’s 
conversation,—its rapidity, its volume, its 
splash and dash, its frequent beauty, its 
striking effects, the amount of varied 
matter which it brings with it, the hope- 
lessness of trying to resist it, the unex- 
pectedness of its onrush, the subdued but 
fertilized condition of the subjected area 

Which it leaves behind. The bare men- 
tion of a topic in which Mr, Gladstone is 
interested opens the flood-gates, and sub- 
Merges a province. But the torrent does 


as yet to learn the alphabet and gathering fresh strength and fury 





from every ovstacie Which it encounters 
in ils course, 

But tor conversation, strictly so called, 
Mr. Gladstone has no tasie. He*asks 
questions when he wants information, 
and answers them copiously when asked 
by others. But of give-and-take, of 
meeting you half-way, and of paying you 
back in your own conversational coin, he 
has no notion, He discourses, he lectures, 
he harangues, But if a subject is started 
which does not interest him, it falls flat. 
He makes no attempt to return the ball. 
And though, when he is amused, his 
ainu ement is intense and long-sustained, 
it cannot be said that his. general appre- 
ciation of humor is keen. On the other 
hand, he has a grand capacity for gener- 
ous indignation, and nothing is finer than 
to see the changing lights and shades on 
his mobile and expressive face when some 
“tale of injury calls forth the indignant 
spirit of the North;” the hawk-like fea- 
tures become more strongly marked, the 
onyx eyes flash and glow, the voice grows | 
more resonant, and the utterance more | 
emphatic, Nothing funnier can be ima- | 
gined than the discomfiture of a story- | 
teller who has fondly thought to tickle 
the great man’s sense of humor by an 
anecdote which depends for its point upon 
some trait of cynicism, baseness, or sharp 
practice. He finds his tale received in 
silence, looks wonderingly up for an ex- 
planation, and finds that what was in- 
tended to amuse has. only disgusted. 
“Do you call that amusing? I call it 
devilish,’ was the emphatic comment 
with which a characteristic story of Lord 
Beaconsfield was once received by his 
eminent rival. 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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50 to $10. Bi erino. From 
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CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale, Hs 
timate given of cost and descriptive cata- 





logue furnished on t) lication, 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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comes of itself, headlong, overwhelming, 
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BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHICACO CoRSET Co.. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 
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Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone, 
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BABY CARRIAGES 
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Securities, Boston. 





WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Folewuey. Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 


SAVINGS BANKS 


INVEST 


DEPOSITORS’ MONEY 


IN 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Tt issometimesa difficul matter to know just howto 


invest safely, and at the same time protita ly. There 
are many good securities in the market that pay rea- 
sonably we 1, but individual investors are obliged to 
depend more or less ou the judgment of those from 
whom they purchase, 

Municipal \onds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pav much betier. 

All securities offered by us have been thoroigh v¥ 
examined and passed pen by the best fnanctal and 
legal authorities obtainable. 

During an experience o” more than twenty-five 
years, no one has lost a dollar by defavlt of ¢ither 


principal or interest, so far as we k now, in purchasing 
Municipal Bonds through us, 


A choice list of bonds, 

TO NET INVESTORS 3 5-8TO6 PER CENT, 

mailed on request. The following is a partial list: 
DAKOTA TERRITORY 5s, 

$250,000 DENVER, COL, 48, 

$200,000 OMAHA, NEB., (8, 

$100,000 WYANDOTTE COUNTY, KAN., 5s, 

$100,000 NEW-MEXICO COUNTY (various), 6s, 

$100,000 SIOUX CITY, IOWA, SCHOOL, 43s, 

$100,000 NORTH CHICAGO 8ST. RY. 5s, 

$50,000 EAST SAGINAW, MICH., 5s, 

$19,000 PIERRE, DAKOTA, 7s. 

WE TRANSACT A REGULAR BANKING 

BUSINESS, 


S.A. KEAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
115 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. - 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHICAGO, 








CP Ay Se 
CASH CAPITALS. o.oo... cocccscccoseee $500,q00.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claimna,,....... .............0. 1,621,.500.23 


Sarplus over all Liablilities.,...... 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS : 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P, Perot, 

Israel Morris, « Joseph K. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, _ Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8. Whelen. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


PER 
5 GENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pear biat. send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen, Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver 
tiser Building. 246 Washington St., Boston, Mase 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, are 
* found in our 


Mortgage and Debentur- Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, ia 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED Kansas Cit 
, KANSAS. 

















for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe, 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to 9 per cent. Time, che to six 
years, For details and references. write for circular, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 
ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Write for PR, ae wie lah ats 





YOU HAVE LIVED AND ON, 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 








ure of cropsneverknown, Best ail-the-yearclimatein 
| the world, Soiladapred toall kiudsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
Cc. E. Simmons, LandCom, \. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il 


FARMS Re t soil, climate, and location in the 
' South. v. F. MANCHA, Ularemout, Va, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, | 


OVER 850,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- | 











President. 

The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°' Pevonshire St. 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securiiies. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. Bau, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 











In annene goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this puper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
din The Sunday School Times. 
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‘NEVER QUARREL 


with a woman.” We almost forget this saying when we 


hear of a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use 


SAPOLIO. 


A complete wreck of domestic happiness has often result- 
ed from badly washed dishes, from an unclean kitchen, or 
from trifles which seemed li ht asair. But by these things 
a@ man often j juay ves of his wife's devotion to her family, and 
charges her with general neglect when he finds her care- 
less in these particulars, any a home owes 2 large part 

be. goeitty neatness and its consequent happiness to 
§APO No, 23. 






























Sept. roth, and mailed free Nee 
upon application ; listing and 
illustrating with over 2,000 
lithographs and wood 
cuts, everything needed for 
Ladies’ ,Gents’and Children’s 
Wear and adornment; House- Z¥8 
_ keeping Goods, Curtains, Upholatery, = etc. 


29 KecH & 08. PE a of : 


and do the largest and most reliable Mail Order 
Trade in the country. Their Fashion Cata- 
logue is indispensable to parties prevented by F 
distance from doing their own shopping in 
New York.” —Heraid. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., NEW YORK CITY. 














that Plymouth Rock Pants 
and Suits would have reached 
the largest sales ever known in 
the custom clothing business un- 
less they had wonderful merit? 


DO YOU 












SUPPOSE 
ee secre 


D0 WE DAILY praise was not deserved? 





ball contains | 1 150 yards, 





Florence 
Knitting 
Silk. 


Feather stitching is now the 
popular way of ornamenting gar- 
ments. For this work buy the 
No. 300 Florence Knitting Silk. 
By so doing you secure beauty, 
durability and economy, Each 


The same amount of Embroidery Silk 
in skeins, on spools or in other forms will cost more than twice 
as much if as good quality. Sold by all the leading stores, 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 23 and 25 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 





“ The Clothing I buy from 
your firm gives me the best 
of service,—much better than 
I get elsewhere.” 


This is the verdict of the people whose faces we 
see every season the past twenty-eight years. 


How is it done? 


By using the utmost care In buying absolutely 
good materials and thoroughly reliable trim- 
mings. It’s useless to expect good sewing unless 
satisfactory prices are paid. 


There is no extra charge for 
result, the prices are reaso 


he Sa a reliable Every dt Suit, $12.00 to 


service, Asa 


Handsome Dress Sults,- $16.50 to $25.00. 

Fall Overcoats, - - - 10.00 to 20.00. 

Winter Overcoats, - - 10.00 to 30.00. 

Ulsters and Storm Coats, 10.00 to 30.00. 

Trousers, in great variety, 3.00 to 10.00 
The time and cost of sending for samples is 
not great; a simple request, asking for what 
you want. 


We'll make @ en8tomer of you, regardless of 
distance. Our traatment will be as just as tho’ 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Thousands of the special Clerical Sample Packet 
ready, waiting for your order by postal. 


New Fall Dress Goods.|¢ 


We are now exhibiting most sélect Designs, 
in the newest styles and effective Colorings. 

Information about samples ahd prices sent 
on request. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Ilth Street, 
NEW YORK. 








R i some jise of our samples, 
YOU ull i or toot de retuddedt 


WEAR GOUDRIS b.ostic.css gece 











our branch are 
situated unless we could 






TAKE success. col 
PANTS BAe Say Seen 


RRR ES OL RIOR, SNR 
$13.25 TS EP. yh 9 b he eee a 


walt you don’t know who > look in any commer- 
ee or write to an or business firm (exe 
cept and tailors) 4 in any of these cities. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Be sw eny: ALL MAIL TO 
: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 


manger: 695 Was mesingcon Gis 
18 Summer gel osto: 


Send for circular giving full information 
in regard to Gents’ and Youths’ 


SHIRTS. 


PERFECT FIF GUARANTEED. 
Prices, 50c., 75c., $1.00. Custom-Made Shirts, 
unlaundfied, six for $7.50. 
Also, full stock reliable 


BLACK SILKS 


at lower prices than elsewhere. 
Samples of all kinds of 


DRESS COODS 


cheerfully sent through our MAIL ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT. 
Send for price lists and circulars, issued every 





BRANCHES: 285_ Broadway, New Tork; 


Penn. Avenue Wastin m i 
ams St., Chicago, Ti; 9 oid iain. s St., oie 





made to order from your 
pans own measure. All wool. 24 4. 5. 
r perfect fit. Samples, self-measuring rules, and 
measure, sent free. Delaware Woolen 
Title - Office : N. W. Cor, 4th & Market tSts., Philad’a, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


month. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


“= ARE YOUR SHOES INSURED ? 


ery shoe-dealer can sell you shoes containing 
nee Hub Gore, if you insist. If vour dealer won't 
supply you, we will, out of the 100,000 dealers selling 
them, name one in your locality, if you will write us. 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. 





O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


OPENING. 


New Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
and DRESSES. 


Our numerous Departments are now 
ready to show the very latest 


Fall and Winter Novelties, 


Our catalogue is now ready, and will be 
sent, upon application, free of charge. 
Ladies, do not fail to send for one. 


New Attractions. 


Live rage 772 SEASON WITH A COMPLETE 


CARPETS 


OF BEAUTIFUL ” remand AND RICH COLOR- 
INGS, EMBRACL 


_ WILTONS, MOQUETTES, 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS and INGRAINS. 


BY BUYING YOUR GOODS DIRECT FROM US 
YOU SAVE ALL INTERMEDIATE ae Oat 
BESIDES GETTING Fama LE GOODS AT OU. 
USUAL LOW PRIC 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postag: king. Best invention 
for Gaines out wrinkles: een bageingat the knees. For 








6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
wilt send full i Jjine of samples of cust clothin 
48-inch x and full directions. STATE 
PAN O., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 








Ifso, and desire fashionable 

wane panet at reasonable 

EB ices, ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 


Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
@ | our complete samples of 


paper = sapenting over ate 
Vv e 

Postage is 16 cts. per lb. | nerteties wick we sen 

E r heaper. WARD CO., on Frank- 


lin Street, Bosto 
O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
save you timeand trouble. Use Kushnell’s Perfect 
Letter Copying Book. Nopressrequired. Letter size, 
$1.30; note size, $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers and 
Stationers. A. BUSHNELL. Ag’t, 47S. 4th St., Phila.,Pa 


DO YOU WANT |°°-2PeRation neouces cost 
A GOLD WATGH ? KEYSTONK W TCH 
A GOLD WATCH 7! SOD putaaincn erie cee 

















ASK F° FOR | * CLEANFAST ” 





HE CLEAN- 





“eux” A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Writeforparticularsto NAEGELE WATCH and 
JEWELRY €60., : 0 North Ninth St., Phita., 





BLACK STOCKINGS. 
Robinson Co. pe. Money 
refunded if they hed oe feet or fade. 
Fast Hosrmry Co., 925 Broadway, New York. 


and 48 and ‘Se Maiden Lane, New York. 


B 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
and wholesome ness, More ‘economical than the ordinay 
kinds, and — be sold in be alam or with the malti. 


—— wid on : short vpiebs um or phosphate pow. 
Sold only in cana, BaKING Pownzr 
106 Wall Street, N. ¥. sa 
Fn | 





SAFE INVESTMENT 


ss RAND & VOTEY 


ORGANS ZX 





DETROIT 


CORNISH 


Mic HH. U.S.4. 





a 
Great installment offer. Send for 
ayer | . Saas, Mailed free 


to an: 
con OBN NISEY & co., 
Washington, N.S, 
> Ree. 








For a Bargain in a Fine Pipe Organ, 


dress MOLLER ORGAN CO., HAGERSTOWN, 7, 


ORGA a 


ON’T BUY till seeing the frie eee of Bus 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


lf You Want 


Tireless workers, who take no vaca- 
tion, to make known to over 240,000 
Families every week that you have 
something to sell which it will profit 
them to have, we offer to you the ser- 
vices of such | 


Tireless Workers 


Who speak at all times when the lis- 
tener is willing to hear, often when he 
does notexpect it, but who never speak 
except wit the voice of a trusted 
friend whose words obtain instant ac- 
éeptance. They talk in all the Prot- 
estant religious. denominations, and 
only to those peoplein them who have 
homes to keep up, who have children 

to rear, clothe, doctor, and educate,— 
the ople who have money to spend 
for their needs, people whose habits of 
life are such that they procure all the 
comforts and most of the luxuries of 
existence, 


Have You Any of Them 


To sell? If you haven’t, do not take 
the trouble to.send to us to get all the 
information you need on the subject. 
Some other advertiser will reap the. 
rich reward of enterprise, as others 
have done before through our papers. 

This shows that we think you have 
something to sell which these 2490,- 
000 Families should know about. 
It will only cost you a postage stamp 
to learn the price of the advertising, 
and ail about the papers. 








——___., 





These are the Papers: 








The Sunday School Times............... .. Undenominational 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Presbyterian......... Presbyterian 
The Lutheran Observer............0.-cscceseeereeseeeer Lutheran 
The National Baptist........... Baptist 
The Christian Standard and Home Joureal... .. Methodist 
The Presbyterian Journal. ............cccceeeeee Presbyterian 
The Reformed Church Messenger...... Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recorder............... Reformed Episcopal 


The Christian Instructor .. United Presbyterian 









The Christian Statesman.................:s000see0 Evangelist 
BU IIIS. sick. cic pastnes cha scapecsonsensaieinbesees Lutheran 
The Christian Recorder...............00-4 African Methodist 
BALTIMORE. ; 
The Baltimore Baptist..................scssesssssesessseees Baptist 
The Episcopal Methodist Sclsien Methodist 
The Presbyterian Observer...................+++: Presbyterian 


The advertising rate is low and fixed. We 
shall be glad to receive your request for fuller 
information. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
(Mutua Lire BurILprnae,) 
CHESTNUT AND TENTH STREETS, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 


ee —— 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, yo% 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisemense 


that 
publisher will refund to au 


are seomremhy. & Speaie, pat ok] one ptverticoment of » party uot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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